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LITTELLS LIVING AGE. 


As TuE Livine AGE approaches its jubilee, it is interesting to recall 
the prophecy made concerning it by MR. JUSTICE STORY upon read- 
ing the prospectus in April, 1844. He then said, ‘‘I entirely approve 
the plan. If it can obtain the public patronage long enough, it will 
contribute in an eminent degree to give a healthy tone, not only to 
our literature, but to public opinion. It will enable us to possess in a 
moderate compass a select library of the best productions of the age.” 

That THE Livine AGE has fully justified this forecast is proved by 
the constant praises which, during all the years of its publication, 
have been bestowed upon it by the press; some of the more recent of 
which are given below. 

A WEEKLY MaGazinz of sixty-four pages, THE Livine AGE gives more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It 
presents in an inexpensive form, considering its great amount of matter, with fresh- 
ness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness attempted by no 

other publication, 
The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Sclentific, Biographical, 
Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 
It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh 
and COMPLETE compilation of an indispensable current literature, —indispensable 














because it embraces the productions of THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS in all 


branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and Art. 
Opinions. 


“Ifa cultured stranger from another world were to 
find himself in this one, and were to make a study of 
our literary advantages, he would be imp espe- 
cially, we are Confident, by the abundance. variety and 
high average quality of the contents of LITTELL’S 
LIivING AGE.” — The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“It is nearly half a century since the first volume of 
this ogee | publication came from the press, and to- 
day it stands the most perfect publication of its kind 
in the world. . Thereis but one LIVING AGE, though 
many have essayed imitations. While their intent 
has no doubt been worthy, they have lacked that rare 
discriminating judgment. that fineness of acumen, and 
that keen appreciation of what constitutes true cxcel- 
lence, which make LITTELL’S LIVING AGE the incom- 
parable  . thatitis. . We know of no other 

blication that is so thorough an educator, for it 

ches all live subjects and gives the best thought of 
leading minds concerning them.” — Christian at Work, 
New York. 

“No eclectic journal has ever deserved so well of 
the — - It contains nearly all the good literatare 

f the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“It improves with age. It is a treasure-house of 
the best periodical literature in the language, and 
subscribers are easily enabled to keep themeelves ac- 
quainted with the work of the most eminent writers 
of the time.” — Standard of the Cross, Philadelphia, 

“Tt maintains its leading position in spite of the 
multitude of aspirants for public favor. . He who 
subscribes for a few years to it gathers a choice 
library, even though he may have no other books.” — 
New- York Observer. 

** Indeed it may well be doubted whether there exists 
any more essential aid to cultivation of the mind 
among English-speaking people; and its importance 
increases with the ever-growing rush and hurry of 
modern times. . Certain it is that no other magazine 
can take its place in enabling the busy reader to keep 
up with current li ure,” — Episcopal Recorder, 
Philadeip 


“It hae, in the half century of its existence, fur- 
nished its host of readers with literature the best of 
the day, such as cannot fall to ednueate and stimulate 
the intellectual faculties, and create tastes and desires 
for loftier attainments.” — Presb’n Banner, Pitisburgh. 

“It is incomparably the finest literary production 
of modern times.”— Herald and Presbyter, innati, 

“For the man who tries to be truly ¢onversant with 
the very best literature of this and other countries, it 
is indispensable.”—Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

“The subscription price is low for the abundance of 
excellent reading given.” — New- York Evangelist. 

“*It would be cheap at almost any price.” — Califor- 
nia Christian Advocate, San Fran e 

“Itsaves much labor to a busy man who only wants 
to read the best.” — The Advance, Chicago, 

“It retains the characteristics of breadth. catho- 
licity and @e taste which have always marked its 
editing. he flelds of fiction, biography, travel, 
science, ry, criticism, and social and religious 
discussion all come within its domain and all are weil 
represented,” — Boston Journal. 

* It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New- York Tribune, 

“To read it is itself an education in the course of 
modern thought and literature.”—Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser. 

“Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over the 
monthly magazines and reviews.” — San-Francisco 
Chronicle. 

“It is one of the invaluables to those whose time fs 
limited.” — Houston ( Ter.) Post. 

“No one who pretends to keep au courant with 
what is doing in science and literature can afford to 
dispense with it.”— Hartford Courant. 

“In giving a comprehensive view of the best current 
lHterature, the product of the best writers of the day, 
it stands unrivalled.”—Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. . 
1@~- TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year Seem, semaine before Jan. 1, the 


weekly numbers of 1891 issued after the receipt of their su 


scriptions, will be sent gratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


of LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, and of one or ote at our vivacious American monthlies, a 


enbodetier will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Ph 

For $10.50, Taz Lrvine AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines 

ad Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, Tux 
IVING AGE and Scribner’s Magazine, or Lippincott’s Magazine, or the St. Nicholas. 

Rates for ciubbing THe Lirvine AGE with more than one other periodical will be 


sent on application. 
ADDRESS 


Ilphia Evening Bulletin.) 


Sample copies of Tur Livine AGE 15 cents each. 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
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Many diseases, especially disorders of the nervous system, are 
attributed to a diminution of the phosphates, which are found in 
every fibre of the body. Horsford’s Acid Phosphate supplies the 
phosphates, and relieves nervous exhaustion. 


- Dr. THEO. F. BRECK, Springfield, Mass., says: 


‘* Very superior in diseases pertaining to the nervous system.”’ 
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‘* Have prescribed it for nervous irritability, with marked results.”’ 
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I. 


CHAUCER’S ENGLAND. 


ENGLAND in the fourteenth century did not have so 


smiling and romantic an appearance as is often imagined. 
Much of the island had never been broken up, but it was 
rapidly becoming cultivated under the labors of churls, re- 
cently freed from serfdom. Herds of undomesticated horses 
and cattle still roamed over immense wastes of heath and 
marsh. There were miles and miles ‘of gloomy woods, in 
which lurked wild-cats, lynxes, bears, wolves, and wild 
boars. 

During the century and a half after the establishment of 
the Great Charter in 1215, England made mighty social and 
political advances. The island: was divided, as in the Nor- 
man epoch, into the country-manors of the king and his 
lords. It was a martial age which needed massive castles 
for security. In these turreted fortresses rough earls and 
barons kept up the old feudal establishments. In the pro- 
logue to the Canon’s Yeoman's Tale is a passage which sug- 
gests much to our imagination of the rude state of society, 
when not only outlaws and highwaymen of the Robin Hood 
type infested forests and roads, but even peers with armed 
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retainers sallied outof their castles to make foraging expedi- 
tions on neighboring estates. Besides these bands of ruf- 
fians, the yeomen and ‘soldiers who had been demoralized 
in foreign wars, finding it irksome to gain a livelihood by 
toil, wandered around indulging in wanton atrocities. Eng- 
lishmen of the higher classes no doubt enjoyed this lawless, 
adventurous sort of life. They did not care for the miser- 
able peasant whose grain they trampled down. 

Under the Edwards and Richard II. the political state of 
the realm was violently disturbed. The ambitious mon- 
archs, the turbulent nobles, the corrupt clergy, and the stu- 
pid commons, all conducted themselves by different and 
conflicting principles of government. And the heaviest 
burdens and most humiliating restrictions fell, as usual, upon 
the weakest and humblest. But king and barons knew 
there were limits to the patience and submission of the com- 
mon herd. They reluctantly yielded, from time to time, to 
the demands of the insurgent peasantry. A few of the 
’ more enlightened and generous lords were interested in the 
welfare of the people ; but the majority of the nobles sullen- 
ly watched or retarded the fitful progress of the struggle for 
constitutional liberty. There is a marked and pleasing 
contrast between the reigns of Edward II. and Richard II. 
The rising importance of the masses is more and more ap- 
parent in the conflict of prerogative and privilege. 

In the fourteenth century England was no longer the 
land of fairies, as ‘‘in olde dayes of the King Artour,” 
when 

The Elf-queen with her joly compagnie, 
Danced ful oft in many a grene mede. 


But the frolicsome elves were preferable to the rosy- 
cheeked friars—black, white, and gray—who swarmed 
through the country, begging, selling relics and indulgences, 
and, by their dissolute habits, doing more harm than the 
mischievous sprites. In Chaucer’s time these friar-preach- 
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ers * had sadly degenerated. Many of them were good-for- 
nothing vagabonds. They were hated by the parish priest 
for estranging his flock from him and lessening his income. 
They were regarded by the people not altogether with dis- 
favor, but often with feelings of dread and contempt, as is 
plainly shown in the satirical Sumoner's Tale. 

The monks, unlike the friars, generally had their build- 
ings erected near a stream in some sheltered valley or waste 
spot reclaimed by their labors. Their churches were the 
glory of England. Their magnificent abbeys were sur- 
rounded by green meadows and fruitful orchards, by walled 
gardens and pretty parks. Here, secluded from the world, 
the old monks wrought and studied, chanted and prayed, 
fasted and feasted. And here they composed or copied 
middle-age letters and books, or made beautifully illumin- 
ated manuscripts of the Scriptures and religious tomes. 
They were the annalists of their times. Their libraries con- 
tained the precious remains of classical literature, acts of 
councils and parliaments, deeds, wills, charters and other 
valuable records. Beneath the stately convent walls were 
buried the greatest lords and kings. Inthe monastic schools 
children of the nobles and other wealthy persons received 
such instruction as medizval teachers afforded. The monks 
taught agriculture to rustics, furnished the poor and helpless 
with food and medicine, and gave free fare and lodging to 
the weary traveller or distinguished guest. 


*In the thirteenth century the Dominicans, or Black Friars, and the 
Franciscans, or Gray Friars, accomplished a much needed reformation. Par- 
taking of the strong religious temperaments of their founders, the travelling 
brethren of these orders became wonderfully successful preachers and spiritual 
instructors. The friars were the missionaries of the Middle Ages. They were 
ambitious, not to shut themselves up in cloisters, but to go out into the world 
and subdue it to the Church by their preaching. Their houses were built 
usually in or near the large towns. Here these itinerant ministers or evange- 
lists, as they might be called, rested on their way to and from expeditions 
in the country. Here the friars hospitably entertained pilgrims and journey- 
ing prelates or lords with their attendants. The luxurious lodgings of the 
Black Friars, at Westminster, were often preferred by peers to their own dingy, 
uncomfortable palaces. 
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In the fourteenth century and at other periods, some 
monasteries were no longer places renowned for sanctity 
and good works, Frequently men and women of rank and 
riches joined these communities or bestowed upon them great 
gifts. The monks gradually acquired a large share of the 
real estate of the kingdom. The abbots who became mem- 
bers of Parliament and the lord-monks wielded considerable 
influence in politics. With wealth and power came ease and 
voluptuousness. They forgot or neglected their holy call- 
ing and became addicted to vice and luxury. Chaucer's 
monk seems to have been an agreeable, dignified man, well 
developed both physically and intellectually. Not very 
strict in religious observances, he enjoyed life with his 
hounds and horses, books and savory dinners. But he cer- 
tainly was not such a depraved monster as the typical monk 
is often represented to be. It may be truly affirmed that 
many of the regular clergy of the medieval Catholic church 
were good men, friends of the people, promoters of peace 
and virtue and knowledge.* 

In Chaucer’s time the Catholic church had enormous 
possessions in England. It frowned on love and marriage, 
encouraged celibacy, and thus absorbed the best blood and 
brain of the nation. About forty prelates and abbots had 
seats in Parliament. Being supposed to know Roman and 
ecclesiastical law, the higher clergy had jurisdiction in the 
spiritual courts over cases relating to contracts, wills, mar- 
riages, and many other legal transactions. The church was 
the road to opulence, honor and power. The clergy were 
the lawyers, judges, statesmen, diplomatists, as well as the 
historians and philosophers of the Middle Ages. Some dig- 
nitaries were ambitious and worldly, engaged in political 
more than in spiritual matters, and employing suffragan 
bishops to attend to the ministerial work of their dioceses, 

* See Muntz’ History of Tapestry, pp. 67-71, for an account of the efforts of 


ecclesiastics in Italy, France and England to encourage textile industries during 
the Middle Ages. 
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but their superior learning and intellectual ability made them 
better fitted than others to manage public affairs. 

The corruption of the Catholic Church during the Middle 
Ages has been greatly exaggerated. The moral condition 
of the clergy and people was much better in England than 
on the Continent. Bad as it was in Chaucer's day, it was 
much worse in the fifteenth century, owing to the decline of 
chivalry. The priests meddled too much in private affairs, 
especially at the most critical periods of life—birth, marriage 
and death. They also degraded their holy office by trifling 
with the most sacred objects for financial gain. Yet Chaucer's 
Parson was a man of upright life and sincere piety. It is 
probable that the medizval pastors as a class were not so 
degenerate as they are painted by Robertson, Draper and 
other popular historians. The people were instructed by 
them in regard to Biblical truth and Christian duty, as the 
writings of Chaucer and his contemporaries plainly show.* 

In considering the social state of country people in the 
latter half of the fourteenth century, particularly of villeins, 
or farm-servants, one is liable to make serious mistakes. 
The very terms—people, servitude, etc.—are apt to be mis- 
understood. In the latter half of the fourteenth century, 
Englishmen were no longer serfs. The peasant’s lot was 
indeed a hard one, but it was ever varying, and steadily im- 


* Chaucer’s description in the Pro/ogue of a parish priest is more simple, 
touching and beautiful than Goldsmith’s charming picture of the village pastor ; 
it reminds one of Cowper’s ideal preacher in Zhe Task. 

‘‘The priests in charge of parishes,’’ says Cutts, ‘‘seem, on the whole, to 
have done their duty better than we should have anticipated ; and the people 
generally had a knowledge of the great truths of religion, greater probably than 
is now generally possessed—it was taught to them by the eye in sculpture, paint- 
ings, stained glass, miracle plays; these religious truths were probably more con- 
stantly in their minds and on their lips than is the case now—they occur much 
more frequently in popular literature; and though the people were rude and 
coarse and violent and sensual enough, yet it is probable that religion was a 
greater power among them generally than it is now ; there was probably more 
crime, but less vice ; above all an elevated sanctity in individuals was probably 
more common in those times than in these.’’ 
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proving. Under Edward I. there was considerable improve- 
ment in law and legislation for the masses. The reign of 
Edward III. was in many respects the most prosperous and 
glorious in early English history. But in spite of the king’s 
popular manners and his splendid victory at Cressy, and 
that of his warlike son, the Black Prince, at Poictiers, there 
was much dissatisfaction among the working classes. They 
complained of encroachments upon their legal rights, and 
cruel exactions of royal officials. The rallying cry of the re- 
volting laborers in 1381 was: ‘‘ No gentlemen!” * 

In the Clerk’s Tale Chaucer gives a vivid picture of 
feudal life, with its heartless tyranny on one side and its ab- 
ject misery on the other. Such extreme poverty as that of 
the Italian vassal was not common in England. Working- 
men of to-day can congratulate themselves for having better 
wages and shorter days than laborers had in the fourteenth 
century—to say nothing of pleasanter surroundings and 
many other advantages which go so far towards making life 


enjoyable. The huts in villages and agricultural communi- 
ties, and even houses of well-to-do people, were what we 
would call wretched abodes, having but one or two rooms: 
which were dark and sooty from the lack of glass windows 


* Chaucer no doubt sympathized with the poor, but he was not a vigor- 
ous, indignant satirist like Juvenal. Untouched by the moanings and riotous 
murmurings of the peasantry, our po-t looked upon the profane multitude in 
much the same way as Horace did upon the Roman rabble—sneeringly and 
scornfully. He humorously compares the shouting of a rustic mob led by 
Jack Straw to the hideous noise of men and women, of dogs, pigs, cows, and 
fowls in a barn-yard disturbance. Chaucer was not a reformer like Wickliffe. 
His England is far different from that reflected in Langland. The latter was 
more earnest and outspoken against social and political evils and religious 
abuses than Chaucer, while his incidental sketches of men and things are 
almost as interesting and valuable. ‘‘ Nothing,’’ says Green, *‘ brings more 
vividly home to us the social chasm which in the fourteenth century severed 
the rich from the poor, than the contrast between his ‘Complaint of Piers, the- 
Ploughman,’ and the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ The world of wealth and ease and 
laughter through which the courtly Chaucer moves with eyes downcast, as in 
a pleasant dream, is a far-off world of wrong and of ungodliness to the gaunt: 
poet of the poor.”’ 
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and chimneys. The floors were carpeted with dirt and 
rushes. In the cottages of the poor were no stoves, and 
generally no fires except for cooking. In summer they 
lived most of the time in the fields and woods; in the winter 
they endured untold suffering and inconvenience from cold, 
hunger, and disease. Both sexes occupied the same room, 
which answered more or less the purposes of a barn, kitchen 
and chamber. At night they groped around in thick dark- 
ness and battled with vermin. They slept on the ground 
or on straw-pallets, usually with no other covering than the 
bed-clothes or the coarse homespun and leather garments 
worn in the day-time. Farm-hands and town artisans 
cared little for personal neatness and cleanliness. The pro- 
prieties and decencies of life, which aid so much in elevating 
morals, were shamelessly disregarded. Courtesy was as 
rare among peasants as pity among nobles. The English 
had not then acquired a spirit of refinement and a taste for 
beauty. Among the middle and working classes early 
marriages were impossible ; drunkenness and licentiousness 
were common. There was but little skill in farming and 
manufactures. The peasantry subsisted on rye, oats, barley, 
beans, peas, nuts, herbs, and berries; sometimes they had 
a little bacon, mutton, fish, or wild game. The poor in 
town and country had not the means to procure and pre- 
serve sufficient provisions to last through the dreary winter 
months. They ate voraciously at wakes, ‘‘ cherry-feasts,” 
‘‘ slutton-masses,” and wedding-dinners. Occasionally the 
husband fed at the festive board of some hospitable earl, 
while his wife and children nearly starved at home. With- 
out the assistance and direction of the Church large numbers 
of the lower classes would have pitifully perished. 

Until the beginning of the fifteenth century mechanics, 
farmers and villeins could not send their children to school 
without the baron’s consent. Popular education was con- 
sidered foolish, dangerous, wicked. Manya peasant ‘“‘never 
had a dozen thoughts in all his life,” and never journeyed 
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more than a few miles from the rural cabin where he was 
born. He dwelt on the border-land of wonder and super- 
stition. Fairies had vanished before the friars and limiters, 
but ghosts and goblins still held their ground. Rustics 
shuddered in the dark at unearthly noises and apparitions. 

But the laboring classes could not be blamed for their 
degraded and helpless physical condition, or for their de- 
plorable state of mental and moral darkness. They had the 
bad example of vicious, haughty nobles, of avaricious, dis- 
solute ecclesiastics. The vilest crimes could be committed 
for money. The rich and intelligent jealously and selfishly 
pursued the study of astrology, magic, alchemy, and paid 
little attention to social science. Benevolence was not un- 
known, but organized philanthropy seems not to have been 
thought of. The high-born were polite and hospitable to 
those of their own rank ; they generally had no friendship 
or sympathy for any outside of the favored pale, unless in 
return for some special service on the part of yeoman or 
other inferior. There was a wide gulf between them. 

In 1349 England was desolated by the Black Death, the 
worst plague known to history. The evils of this terrible 
scourge were aggravated by the general unhealthful prac- 
tices of the age, arising from ignorance of hygiene, loose 
sanitary regulations and lack of medical skill. After the 
disastrous French wars and the pestilences of 1362, 1369, 
1376, which swept away millions of people, it is believed 
that nearly half of the kingdom consisted of moor, fen, and 
forest. Villein-tenants were ejected by the wholesale to 
make room for pastures for sheep-grazing. 

The Black Death was a very important event in English 
history. By causing a scarcity of laborers it raised wages, 
and practically put an end to villeinage and bondage to the 
land. * 

Chaucer does not dwell upon the dark side of life, as did 


* See articles by Seebohm and Thorold Rogers, in Fortnightly Review, vols. 
Il. and III., on the social consequences of the Black Death. 
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his famous contemporary, ‘Piers, the Ploughman.” His 
England is a land of beauty,.gaiety, and wild adventure. 
The frequency with which he speaks of dancers, revelers, 
hunters, of ‘‘ disport,” ‘‘ minstrelsy,” ‘‘a jolly company,” 
etc., makes it evident that the English of the fourteenth 
century, with all their discomforts and sufferings, knew how 
to lead ‘‘a blissful life,” and ‘‘ make merry cheer.” ‘ Yonge 
folk” then were lovers of pleasure, and they found it in 
games and pastimes—some of which have not been seen in 
England for generations; in miracle-plays acted in churches 
and monasteries; in May-day festivities, fairs, wrestling 
matches, archery meetings, bear and bull baiting, dances 
upon the village green, and other out-door amusements as 
charming as the delightful sports and frolics of ‘‘ Sweet Au-* 
burn.” But the merriment of the rustics was like the care- 
less mirth of a party of negroes singing and dancing on a 
Southern plantation in slavery times. Their holiday light- 
someness was much like the happy-go-lucky disposition of 
Irish harvesters. 

Chaucer’s Reeve's Tale gives a capital illustration of the 
Englishmen’s fondness of good living ; and his fine portrait 
in the immortal Prologue, of the Franklin, a country gentle- 
man of means and influence, reminds us of the old ballad 
which paints the “ substantial comfort of a prosperous yeo- 
man” who royally entertains the king and his huntsmen 
from court. 

Chaucer belonged to a transitory era, when the warrior 
knight was becoming old-fashioned.* After the brilliant 
reign of Edward III. men-at-arms, and swashbucklers gen- 


* Chaucer’s romantic Knight, with his white plume and consecrated sword, 
had fought gallantly in many wars in Christendom and the Holy Land. Gentle 
and dignified, he was a grand specimen of the old English gentry, a truly heroic 
race. It was in Chaucer’s time that Edward III. created the military order of 
the Garter. But in spite of the King’s influence, less and less interest was felt by 
the people in the pomp and glitter of chivalry. Knights no longer went to fight 
the Turk and Saracen. Gunpowder and cannon put an end to their glory and 
superiority long before Cervantes wrote Don Quixote. 
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erally, found their old occupation gone. The exciting pleas- 
ures of the chase and the lists succeeded war and knight- 
errantry. Sir Thopas found himself out of date, and hence- 
forth gratified his fleshly desires. Men spent hours at their 
meals gormandizing. As the habit then was to rise very 
early, the dinner hour was from nine to ten o'clock in the 
forenoon. At courtly feasts the guests were paired—a 
knight and his lady eating together and drinking from the 
same cup. There was little of delicacy in medieval table 
manners. Fingers were used for forks, and slices of bread 
for plates. At the coarse but sumptuous entertainments of 
the nobles it was customary for the men to ‘‘sit long after 
dinner to sip wine and listen to stories or songs of harpers, 
ending frequently in brawls.” Lords had a tempting variety 
of fish and game, also copious supplies of wine, cider, ale, 
beer, and ypocras, which they drank in immense quantities. 
The upper classes became so extravagant in attempting to 
outlive one another, that sumptuary laws were enacted to 
restrain excess in eating and drinking. 

There was, however, a pleasant side to this plenteous 
hospitality. Free fare and lodgings were oftentimes given 
by liberal dukes and lord-monks to vast numbers of the 
poor. Their doors were always open. At night the castles 
rang with music and laughter. Huge fires lit up the lofty 
halls, grotesquely decked with armor, spears, and hunting 
trophies. Troops of gayly dressed pages, squires, knights, 
and ladies loitered about the court; and picturesque groups 
of peasants, foresters, tricksters, minstrels and beggars gath- 
ered around the fire or the loaded tables telling stories and 
jests, and singing rude ditties. 

It is impossible for us to realize the difference between 
the fourteenth century and the nineteenth. Our intellectual 
pleasures apparently were not missed by the wealthy and 
aristocratic of medieval times, with all their varied diver- 
sions of masquerades, mysteries, and moralities; hunting 
and hawking expeditions; courts of love, if they existed ; 
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public pageants and costly banquets. Some barons kept 
trains of musicians, story-tellers, jesters, buffoons and tum- 
blers. Gentlemen and ladies were often entertained by 
strolling harpers, players, pantomimists, and jugglers, * 
with coarse or indecent performances. Chess, dice-playing, 
backgammon, draughts and ragman’s roll were favorite af- 
ter-dinner recreations. As artificial light was a scarce and 
expensive luxury, it was the custom to retire early ; occa- 
sionally there were games and dancing between supper and 
bed-time. 

In the household intercourse of ladies and gentlemen 
many familiarities were allowed, such as visiting each other’s 
private rooms by day and night. The fair were immodest, 
and forward in making love. Intrigues were common in 
aristocratic society. Men were brutal to the other sex, and 
wives knew how to retaliate. In the Franklin's Tale isa 
charming picture of happy wedded life. The knight Arvira- 
gus was the ideal husband and gentleman of the Middle 


Ages. The principle of honor expressed by him in the line, 


Trouth is the hiest thing that man may kepe, 


was one of the loftiest sentiments of chivalry. 
Among Chaucer’s female types are many women of vir- 
tue and loveliness. His Alceste, Virginia, Canace, Griselde, 


* In the Frankiin’s Tale, which is one of the most powerful and fascinating 
in the Canterbury series, Chaucer tells of marvellous feats performed by magi- 
cians or ‘* subtle tregetoures ”’ : 


For oft at festes have I wel herd say, 

That tregetoures, within an halle large, 
Have made come in a water and a barge, 
And in the halle rowen up and doun. 
Somtime hath semed come a grim leoun, 
And somtime floures spring as in a mede, 
Somtime a vine, and grapes white and rede, 
Somtime a castel al of lime and ston, 

And when hem liketh voideth it anon ; 
Thus semeth it to every mannes sight. 


These extraordinary visions and other startling phenomena were produced, 
likely, through the aid of mesmerism or hypnotism. 
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Blanche, Constance, Dorigene and Emelie, are hardly sur- 
passed anywhere in literature. In the fourteenth century 
girls had but few opportunities for intellectual or artistic 
culture.* They learned deportment, ornamental needle- 
work, also the rudiments of church music and surgery. 
Their services were much needed for nursing, healing 
wounds, and sometimes for mixing poisons. People of po- 
sition and ease sent their daughters to convents to be edu- 
cated. The legend of St. Cecilia, related in the Second 
Nun's Tale, shows what sort of rubbish was taught in me- 
dizval nunneries and passed for learning. A woman highly 
cultivated in art or literature was very rare, even in the age 
of Christine de Pisan. This is not surprising when there 
were peers in Parliament who could not read or write. 
Ladies of rank spent their time in stitching exquisite tapes- 
tries and embroidering the pennons and scarfs of knightly 
lovers. Women of lower grades socially led a toilsome, 
monotonous life with their weaving, sewing, cooking, churn- 
ing, washing, sheep-shearing, etc. The housewife was not 
then raised to the honored place which she holds to-day as 
queen of the home, but the high ideal of medizval woman, 
revealed in Chaucer’s female characters, is a sure exponent 
of the moral soundness of the English nation. There are 
many evidences derived from old pictures and records, that 
babies were well attended in England five hundred years 
ago. Though parents did not give their grown-up children 


* «It was still the custom,’’ says Wright, ‘‘to send young ladies of family to 
the houses of the great to learn manners.’’ As to their training, Mrs. E. L. Lin- 
ton thus writes in the Fortnightly Review - 

‘* Taught.their duties, as their brothers, the young squires, were taught theirs, 
the same lovely spirit of courtesy and honor in serving was in them as in the 
youths. They attended to their lady in her bower as the squires waited on their 
lord in the hall—dressing her, reading to her, talking or playing to her, and em- 
broidering with her long lengths of tapestry or the like. They mingled with the 
men, but discreetly, keeping much together, and well guarded by watchful eyes 
from the dangers of unrestraint and the seductions of passion. Modesty and self- 
respect were feminine virtues beyond all price.’’ 
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proper care and friendly consideration, they were anxious 
that their sons and daughters should make respectable mar- 
riages. The value and sacredness of the family relations 
were not forgotten by men and women of every class. 

EUGENE PARSONS. 
Chicago, Il. 


Ward’s Chaucer ; Saunders’ Chaucer's Canterbury Tales ; 
Morley’s English Writers; Wright's Homes of Other Days; 
Browne’s Chaucer's England ; Cutts’ Scenes and Characters 
of the Middle Ages ; Hook’s Archbishops of Canterbury, 
Vol. III., Intr. ch.; Knight’s Old England, Vol. 1. 
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II. 


PSALM FORTY-SECOND—A STUDY, AND A MET- 
RICAL VERSION. 


THE date and authorship of this Psalm are uncertain, but 
as to the locality in which it was composed there is no ques- 
tion. It is the opinion of the best class of Biblical exposi- 
tors that the poem was written by King David, and that in 
it he recounts his experiences of dejection and hope during 
his exile in the desert country, east of the Jordan, to which 
he had been driven by the revolt of his son Absalom. 
Having crossed the fords of the Jordan near Jericho David 
and his loyal followers ascended the eastern heights and 
took refuge at Mahanaim, near the stream Jabbok, which 
traverses from east to west, and flows into the Jordan about 
thirty miles below the lake of Tiberias. There the psalmist, 
as an exiled king, far away from the city of Jerusalem, op- 
pressed by his enemies, and harassed by their insults, pours 
forth his complaints and his prayers to God. He especially 
laments his loss in being debarred from the sanctuary and 
the public worship of Jehovah. But he anticipates a restor- 
ation to the beloved city, where he will once more, as in 
other days, participate in those national and religious festi- 
vals which drew together to Jerusalem so many pilgrims to 
worship the Lord in the sanctuary on Mount Zion. 

The Psalm is divided into two equal parts. The division 
is marked by the refrains in verses 6 and 12. Perowne says, 
“There are good grounds for concluding that this Psalm 
and the next constituted originally but one poem, though 
there can be no doubt that each Psalm is complete in itself ; 
and it is conceivable that, though originally existing as one 
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poem, the present arrangement might have been adopted, 
the better to suit the purposes either of personal or liturgi- 
cal use.” 

The allusions in verses 6, 7 and 10 are somewhat ambig- 
uous, and the ambiguity has given rise to various exposi- 
tions of those verses. In the Authorized Version verse 6 
reads thus: ‘Therefore will I remember thee from the land 
of Jordan, and of the Hermonites, from the hill Mizar.” 
Professor J. A. Alexander, who in his Commentary on the 
Psalms follows very closely in the steps of Hengstenberg, 
translates the verse nearly as it is given in our English 
Bible. Dr. Alexander says of the word ‘““A@zar:”" ‘‘Whether 
this be taken as a proper name, of which there is no trace 
elsewhere, or as a descriptive epithet, it seems to be con- 
temptuous.” Perowne makes the following rendering: 
‘“* Therefore do I remember Thee from the land of Jordan, 
and (from) the Hermons, from the mountain of Mtzar.” 
And in his comments this expositor expresses the belief 
that ‘“ fizar” was the name of some one of the lesser peaks 
of the Hermon range. He says: ‘The older translators 
generally supposed the word to be used merely as an appel- 
lative, in its literal sense of littleness or contempt, as if the 
sacred poet were anxious to express how little in his eyes 
seemed even that giant range, with all its snows and forests, 
compared with the true greatness and dignity of the holy hill of 
Zion.” To this view Perowne objects,without assigning a sin- 
gle reason for his objection. Hengstenberg isinclined to adopt 
the view which Perowne discards, and thinks that “‘ M/zzar,” 
as an epithet of contempt, designates not any particular 
mountain, but the whole of the trans-Jordanic region. The 
question is—Was it from the summit, or the slope, of some 
hill, called ‘ Mizar,” that King David, while in exile, looked 
with longing eyes towards the locality of the beloved city, 
where was the sanctuary from which he was excluded,and for 
which he often sighed? That is the view adopted in the 
subjoined metrical rendering. But there is another interpre- 
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tation possible and natural. Rossenmuller seems disposed 
to favor it. He says: ‘Studio religionis sic ardebat vir 
pius, ut sorderent ei prae monte Zion, monte coetus sacri et 
tabernaculi, omnia.” The interpretation in question, briefly 
stated, is this: However lofty and grand may be the Her- 
mon mountains, visible to the psalmist standing on the sum- 
mit of the hill “/zzar,” yet both “Mizar” and the Hermon 
peaks were insignificant, nay contemptible, as compared 
with Mount Zion; for in Mount Zion was the sanctuary of 
Jehovah, where His presence and glory were manifested to 
His chosen people. If that is the correct exposition, then 
for the stanza given in the metrical rendering below the 
following may be substituted : 
From Jordan’s desert land, my God, 
Will I remember Thee ; 


In Hermon’s heights, on which I gaze, 
No glory can I see. 


Professor James G. Murphy, in his excellent commentary 


on the Psalms, is inclined to the opinion held by Perowne 
and others, that ‘“‘ Mizar” is ‘‘the name of an eminence in 
the neighborhood of David, from which the tops of Hermon 
were visible.” He says: ‘‘ The snow-clad peaks (of Her- 
mon), whether two or more, formed a conspicuous feature of 
the horizon.” Following the conjecture of Rossenmuller, 
Perowne, Murphy, and others, the stanza given in the met- 
rical rendering below is to be preferred. 

There is also a diversity of opinion among scholarly ex- 
positors of verse 7. Dr. Alexander says: “The idea 
that David here alludes to the waterfalls of Lebanon, by 
which he was surrounded, rests on a false interpretation of 
verse 7—illows and waves, literally, breakers and roll- 
ers, z. ¢., masses of water rolling towards the shore and 
broken on it. The sense of waterfalls or cataracts, al- 
though supported by ancient versions, has no foundation in 
etymology or usage.” This expositor thinks that there is 
throughout this verse ‘‘an obvious allusion to the universal 
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deluge.” But others, with equal confidence, believe that the 
Psalmist in verse 7 alludes to the cataracts or water- 
falls which dash and roar from mountain declivities. Ros- 
senmuller’s comment is as follows: ‘‘ Respexit vates haud 
dubie aquas pluviales, que magno cum strepitu per declivia 
precipitantur, multasque et hic et illic efficiunt eliviones. 
Hinc non male Alexandrimus twv katap p'axkt@yv gov, (ton 
catarrhacton sou) et Vulgatus, catarrhaactarum tuarum, 
posuit. Catarrhactz enim in fluminibus vel aque ductibus 
loca sunt, ubi aque preacipites ruunt. Per gol, vocem, hoc 
loco, ille aquarum per montium declivia sese precipitantium 
fragor intelligendus est.” 

And Perowne holds the same view. “Cataracts, 
or waterfalls,” he remarks, ‘‘seems to be the meaning 
here.” So Dr. Murphy, who in his comments on the phrase 
‘Deep calleth unto deep,” says: ‘‘ This refers to the deep 
ravines, with their steep sides, through which the moun- 
tain torrents rushed.” And on the word “waterfalls” Dr. 
Murphy remarks: ‘‘Mahanaim was near the Jabbok, an 
affluent of the Jordan. The region abounds in deeps, 
rapids, and falls.” On the words, ‘‘ A// thy breakers and 
thy billows pass over me,” the same commentator says: 
‘David had to ford the Jordan and other streams ; and in 
the swell of their waters and the pertubations of his own 
mind we trace the scurce of these figures for his overwhelm- 
ing affliction.” But if the allusion is to the ocean and its 
billows, as Dr. Alexander alone among learned expositors 
confidently believes, then the following stanza may be sub- 
stituted for the one given in the rendering, which, after a 
careful study, I was constrained to adopt. 

As ocean billows swell and break, 
And dash upon the shore, 

So waves of sorrow o’er me surge 
With loud-resounding roar. 

The renderings and the expositions of verse ten are va- 
rious, and yet not conflicting. The Psalmist, in order to 
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portray the greatness of his affliction and the keenness of 
his sorrow, resorts to another and quite different comparison. 
The Authorized Version reads thus: “As with a sword in 
my bones.” Dr. Murphy renders the passage, ‘“ With rack- 
ing in my bones,” and in his comment says: “The re- 
proaches of the adversaries are as painful as the rending 
and aching of the bones.” Rossenmuller translates: ‘Cum 
confractione in osstbus mets,” and remarks: ‘“ Hoc est, ex- 
crutiant me acerbissimis opprobriis, que tantum mihi infe- 
runt dolorem, ac si ossa mea frangerentur.” Dr. Alexander 
translates: ‘* With murder in my bones,” and says: ‘‘The 
strong expression is intended to denote excruciating pain.” 
Calvin renders the clause thus: “Slaughter is in my bones,” 
and observes: ‘‘ David avouches that he was pierced with no 
less grief through the reproaches of his enemies than if they 
had bored through his bones.” Perowne translates: ‘‘ As 
though they would break my bones.” King James’ version 
makes David say: ‘‘ Mine enemies reproach me,” but the 
word in the original is stronger than our English word re- 
proach, or revile. The enemies of the exiled king taunted 
him. The Hebrew phrase implies scorn as well as hate 
and resentment. The taunt, ‘“ Where is thy God?” which 
the enemies fling at the distressed monarch, contains an in- 
direct assertion that God had abandoned him; that his 
complaints and his prayers were not heeded. And that 
which gives a greater poignancy to the Psalmists’ sorrow is 
the fear, that he himself has furnished the enemy occasion 
to blaspheme Jehovah. The following rendering more 
fully, perhaps, expresses the thought of the passage : 
' My very bones are wrenched with grief 
When scoffers dare to say, 


There is no God to pity me, 
To hear me when I pray. 
Or this: 
My sorrows pierce and rend my bones 
When scoffers, day by day, 
To me cry out, Where is thy God ? 
Thy God is far away. 
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There are in English some excellent hymns based on this 
forty-second Psalm, or rather, suggested by some of its 
phraseology. One of the most widely known, and perhaps 
the best hymn that has been constructed from the thoughts 
and words of this sacred lyric, is that which was first pub- 
lished in the once popular collection of hymns by Tate 
and Brady. That hymn has been reproduced, with some 
revisions, in many other hymnals compiled for public wor- 
ship. The first stanza of the hymn, as it appears in Tate 
and Brady’s collection, reads : 

‘‘ As pants the hart for cooling streams, 
When heated in the chase, 


So pants my soul for Thee, O God, 
And Thy refreshing grace.’’ 


The structure of the stanza is admirable. But in its 
second and fourth verses thoughts are presented which one 
cannot find, either in the Authorized Version, or in the orig- 
inal text. The idea of exhaustion caused by flight from a 
pursuer seems to be wholly gratuitous. As we read the pas- 
sage, in King James’ translation, or in the Hebrew, it seems 
that the Psalmist had in mind the effects of drought. The 
hart pants because heated and thirsty, and naturally longs 
for a stream of water. In the fourth verse of the same stanza 
a thought is inserted by the author of the hymn which does 
not appear to have been in the Psalmist’s mind. As from 
the Jordanic region the exiled King looked in the direction 
of Jerusalem, and piously thought of the sanctuary on Mount 
Zion, where he was accustomed to worship, his soul went 
out in earnest longing for Jehovah, whose presence filled the 
holy place. It was Jehovah Himself for whom the soul of 
the Psalmist panted. And looking toward Zion his longing 
for God was intensified. 

It is one thing to construct a hymn from a Psalm that 
shall embody the religious experiences of a Christian in our 
day, and quite another to rehearse, so far as a metrical trans- 
lation will permit, the Psalmist’s own experiences, preserv- 
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ing at the same time as nearly as possible the poetic drapery 
in which those experiences are arrayed. The temptation 
that springs out of a translator’s embarrassments over me- 
tre, or rhythm, or rhyme—f he is casting his renderings into 
English verse—to incorporate thoughts not in the text, nor 
yet suggested by it, or to set aside thoughts that ave in the 
original, but cannot be easily reiterated in the version should 
be strenuously resisted. At the same time one should avoid 
the stiffness of a mere hack, who is guided in his work only 
by the grammar and the lexicon. The hack may render 
compositions from one language into another with a literal 
exactness that shows more familiarity with grammatical 
structures and dictionary definitions than with the spirit, the 
thought, and the aim of the authors whose utterances he is 
seeking to reproduce in another tongue. An exact render- 
ing may be an indifferent, nay a very poor translation. A 
good translation presents not mere words, and the order of 
words, but the sentiments, the emotions, the images, and 
the concealed allusions found in the original. He who 
makes scrupulous verbal accuracy in translation his chief 
aim, and overlooks differences of idiom, will be likely to 
construct sentences, which, while they do not transgress the 
grammatical rules which govern the language into which he 
is rendering a foreign composition, will more or less strain 
the grammatical and rhetorical requirements of that lan- 
guage. So pertinent and sensible are the words of Professor 
Jowett in relation to this matter that they should be cited 
here. In a preface to his translation of Plato, Professor 
Jowett says: ‘It may seem a truism to assert that an Eng- 
lish translation must have a distinct meaning, and must be 
English. Its object is not merely to render the words of 
one language into the words of another, but to reproduce 
an impression similar, or nearly similar, to that of the orig- 
inal on the mind of the reader. It should, in some degree 
at least, retain the characteristic qualities of the ancient 
writer, his freedom, grace, simplicity, stateliness, weight, 
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precision ; or the best part of him will be lost to the Eng- 
lish reader. It should read as an original work, and should 
also be the most faithful transcript which can be made of 
the language from which the translation is taken, consist- 
ently with the first requirement of all, that it be English.” 

Every translation must of necessity be more or less a 
paraphrase. That it must be, if the rendering conforms to 
the poetic formulas of another language. And yet the trans- 
lation, whether in prose or in verse, should be kept as near- 
ly as is practicable within the limits of the phraseology, the 
imagery, and especially the shought of the original. And, 
further, to some extent a translation should be a commen- 
tary on the text. But here again the translator must strictly 
guard his work. The elliptical clauses and doubtful allu- 
sions found in the original require something more than a 
strict verbal rendering, but they should receive only so much 
expansion as will make evident the sentiments which the 
author of the composition had in mind. 

The Scotch version of the Psalms is wellknown. Thetrans- 
lation in the Authorized Scriptures is not more sacred to the 
rigid Scotch Presbyterian than is his own metrical rendering of 
the Book of Psalms. But that version is little more than an 
attempt, not always a successful attempt, to make a ryth- 
mical and rhymed collocation of the phraseology which 
King James’ translators employed. The aim to follow with 
strict fidelity the wording of the Authorized Version led to 
results anything but elegant and musical in the structure of 
sentences. In too many instances, for the sake of measure 
rhythm, and rhyme, words are strained in their pronuncia- 
tion, while frequent elisions of syllables are resorted to. 
Even with all these surrenders and sacrifices, the euphony 
sought is not secured. When a word is needed to complete 
the metre, or to make a rhyme, one is selected that produces 
an impression simply ludicrous, certainly not conducive to 
the proper sobriety of religious worship. The strained and 
uncouth collocation of words in sentences is not the most 
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serious literary blemish of the Scotch version. The follow- 
ing specimens contain some of its inelegancies : 


Like as the hart for water-brooks 
In thirst doth pant and dray, 
So pants my longing soul, O God 

That come to Thee I may. 


The word “ may” must have a word that will rhyme with 
it, and so the hart is made to ‘“‘drvay”—like an ass. Here 
is another stanza, still more grotesque in the structure of 
the sentences : 

Thou shalt, as with a weighty rod 
Of iron brake them all; 


And, as a potter’s sherd, thou shalt 
Them dash in peices small. 


I will not fear though thousands ten 
Set round against me be. 

Arise, O Lord, save me my God, 
For Thou my foes have stroke 

A!l on the cheekbone, and the teeth 
Of wicked men hast broke. 


I with my groaning weary am, 
And all the night my bed 

I caused for to swim: with tears 
My couch I watered. 


Only the fact that the sentiments in these compositions 
are, for the most part, derived from the word of God saves 
them from the ridicule which as literary products they de- 
serve, The marvel is that they still have a place in the ser- 
vice of song in the worship of Christian assemblies. 

The aim in the subjoined rendering of the forty-second 
Psalm has not been to compose a hymn with brilliant poetic 
excellences, but to make the psalmist speak in English verse, 
somewhat as he wrote his experiences in Hebrew poetry. 
The last stanza may seem, at first sight, to go beyond the 
thought of the psalmist. But as Dr. Alexander remarks on 
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the words ‘“‘ And my God,” the closing expression of the 
Psalm, it is not an unmeaning or gratuitous addition, but 
has reference to the taunting question “Where zs thy God?” 
It is as if the psalmist were saying: ‘‘ My God is with me. 
He is on my side, to defend me, to revive my confidence, to 
raise me above the scorn and the malice of my foes. He is 
“the health of my countenance,” which means that God will 
bring him such deliverance and help as will make his clouded 
face once more radiant with joy. 


A METRICAL RENDERING. 


As pants the hart consumed with thirst 
For some refreshing brook, 

So pants my soul for Thee, O God, 
When I to Zion look. 


My soul for God, the living God, 
Is thirsting all the day; 

When shall I in His courts appear 
My wonted vows to pay? 


My tears are now my only food; 
My sorrows haunt my sleep. 

When scoffers say: ‘‘ Where is thy God ?’”’ 
I bow my head and weep. 


But I will think of mercies past, 
And check these sad complaints; 
Recall the joys of former days 
I shared with pilgrim saints. 


For when they thronged the city gates 
To keep the holy days, 

I led the joyful multitude 
In chanting festal lays. 


What! O my soul, art thou cast down’? 
O why shouldst thou despair ? 

Hope thou in God, still trust in Him, 
For he will answer prayer. 
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The day will come when I again 
Shall praise the Lord in song; 

And to His house will I resort 
To join the festive throng. 


But now, My God, my soul is crushed 
Beneath a weight of woe ! 

When I remember former days 
My tears unbidden flow. 


While here I roam in Jordan’s wilds, 
My soul for Zion sighs ; 

From Mizar’s hill, o’er Hermon’s heights, 
I gaze with longing eyes. 


As torrents roar from mountain sides, 
And flood the fertile vales, 

So waves of sorrow o’er me roll, 
Until my courage fails. 


And yet Jehovah will command 
His mercy day and night ; 

His love henceforth shall be my song, 
My soul’s supreme delight. 


To Him I’ll say: My God, my Rock, 
Hast Thou forgotten me? 

Why must I mourn, pursued by foes, 
And from oppression flee ? 


As with a sword my bones:are pierced, 
And rent and racked with pain, 

When scorners shout, ‘«‘ Where is thy God?’”’ 
And treat me with disdain. 


What ! why art thou, my soul, cast down ? 
And why art thou distressed ? 

Hope thou in God, and trust His grace, 
And He will give thee rest. 


My face henceforth shall beam with joy, 
For God will be my guide; 

My foes cannot ’gainst me prevail, 
Since God is on my side. ‘ 


Boston. W.S. McKENZIE, D. D. 
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Ill. 
BAPTIST COUNCILS. 


BAPTIST COUNCILS are among the most indescribable 
and uncertain things in the world. Their origin is unknown, 
they are not of Scriptural appointment, if Dr. Hiscox suc- 
cessfully combats the claim that the Jerusalem Council is the 
parent of Baptist Councils. [See Star-Book on Baptist 
Councils, page 12]. Their authority is undefined and the 
necessity and wisdom of their existence is disputed. They 
are tolerated only. Many excellent pastors profess they 
do not attend them, and aver they breed mischief rather 
than do good. 

Withal they are generally accepted as not, at least, con- 
trary to Scriptures ; they are expedient, and as such in con- 
formity with the spirit of the Gospel. That churches, like 
individuals, should come together for counsel in their diffi- 
culties is natural, sensible, fraternal—hence Christian, and 
the custom will doubtless prevail ; notwithstanding the ex- 
cellent Star-Book of Dr. Hiscox, many wise, intelligent, and 
scholarly Baptists will claim that the Council in Jerusalem 
is an excellent suggestion, if not an established precedent 
to be reverently regarded and followed in considering ques- 
tions of interest and importance to the whole church or de- 
nomination. Baptist Councils are ‘‘here to stay” for good 
or evil, for help or injury to our beloved denomination—ac- 
cording to the way they are conducted. 

The Council, we are told, is to be called by a united 
church, when possible, otherwise by one of the aggrieved 
parties, when the Council is convened to consider conten- 
tions ina church. The number of churches called and their 
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distance from the calling church are not factors of a Baptist 
Council ; two obscure, worldly churches, when properly 
called together, are as much of a regular Council as are a 
hundred of the most intelligent and spiritual churches, and 
their conclusions as binding. 

Councils are convened (1) to recognize new churches ; 
(2) to settle difficulties and contentions in churches ; (3) to 
assist in ordaining pastors ; and (4) for the deposing of the 
same. While the local church may have a technical right 
to do all those things [ (2) not considered now] it is eminent- 
ly proper they should be relegated to a Council, when a 
Council is possible. Rigid, theoretic and technical rights 
when enforced may cause much inconvenience and injuries. 
A Baptist Church is not a kind of Crusoe on a deserted 
island, but an organic part of a great communion ; it seeks 
to be identified as the representative of the doctrines, polity, 
and aims of the communion—it lives and acts in the name 
of the denomination—hence it stands to reason that the de- 
nomination should in some way be consulted in the organi- 
zation of such abody. The Apostles “‘ planted” the church- 
es and the churches were not “self-made.” 

So also in ordaining a pastor ; an ordination places on 
the record of the denomination a new name; it brings into 
existence a new pastor, or bishop, for whose qualifications, 
character, and sustenance, the whole communion becomes 
responsible ; hence it should be consulted in the creation 
proposed ; but consultation without any power or authority 
to press the counsel given is of little value—a mere travesty 
of words. 

Defenders of the ultra-independence of the local church 
may be right enough in the theory of the absolute, untrans- 
ferable rights and powers of the local body ; but it is forgot- 
ten that another law intervenes when such a church is a 
member of a community of churches, namely the law of mu- 
tual interest and interdependence. It is said by these 
friends when a pastor is elected and ordained that he is for 
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that local church only, hence that church alone ordains him, 
and a Council is a mere ornament, convened for good looks, 
and giving a salute to the action of the church, and that 
they claim is the extent of the power of the Council. Such 
a theory carried to practical operation would make our be- 
loved denomination more of a chaos and confusion than it 
already is. It is a comfort to observe that such views of 
ordination are confined to church newspapers and pamphlets 
as theories and an additional proof of the apostolic proposi- 
tion that the ‘‘ letter killeth.” Practically the local indepen- 
dent church elects a man for a pastor and (when possible) 
calls a Council, thus confessing itself to have surrendered 
its absolute independence to the condition of interdependence 
as a member of acommunity of churches ; the Council passes 
authoritatively on the character and fitness of the pastor- 
elect to ordain or to refuse ; and, if ordained, the whole de- 
nomination recognizes that ordination valid in any and all 
its churches, and no church can dispute it. So also in de- 
posing a pastor ; the power that creates is alone able to undo 
the act ; the appointing power is the removing power ; the 
Council ordained ; a Council alone should depose when ne- 
cessary. If any good brother should dispute and deny the 
foregoing conclusions and insist on the theory of the “‘ab- 
solute independence of the local church,” I shall enter into 
no controversy with him ; but complacently listen to his 
elucidation of theories and “ letters,” and behold with satis- 
faction the practical recognition by our communion of the 
power and authority of the Council, and that the voice of the 
denomination is necessary in matters that directly and offi- 
cially concern its honor, character, and work. 

Thus, whether or not the Baptist Council is in the direct 
line of succession of the Jerusalem Council it certainly rises 
out of the divine law of necessity imposed by a community 
of interests and mutual responsibility. It was precisely the 
same law that caused the Jerusalem Council to be convened. 

Like all other institutions and instruments into which the 
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human element enters, Councils are fallible; their conclu- 
sions are often compromises, and they are made the means 
of advancing the interests of the unworthy, their factors are 
often convened, not for counsel and direction, but to give 
sanction to scenes that are questionable and sometimes in- 
iquitous. For such reasons the Council has fallen into dis- 
repute, and is looked upon with suspicion, and by many 
excellent brethren regarded as intruders into the polity of 
our church. 

But those weaknesses and sins of the Council are largely 
due to defects that enter into its constitution and manage- 
ment. 1. As suggested in a foregoing paragraph there is no 
law, not even of custom and precedent regulating the szze or 
elements of the Council in the number of churches convened 
or of delegates one church may send. It may be an assem- 
bly of responsible neighboring churches or a mass meeting 
of a few partisan churches, whose deliverances merely regis- 
ter the wishes of factions who called the Council. The de- 
cisions of such bodies when convened to consider dissensions 
in the local church seldom pacify turbulence or heal schisms ; 
often they widen the breach and intensify bitterness. 

The denomination has suffered untold evils on account 
of such assemblies ; their paths are marked by ruined church- 
es and offended brethren who have left our denomination, 
either to connect themselves with other denominations or to 
drift away from the church and from God—their hearts full 
of bitterness on account of what they have just ground to 
believe to be the deliverance of a packed Council to their 
discomfiture and injury. 

2. And yet, when a Council, exposed to such charges, 
convenes for the trial of a pastor charged with a conduct 
“‘ unbecoming a Christian minister,” and renders a deliver- 
ance damaging to the accused, he is branded with indelible 
disgrace. ‘‘A Council decided against him” is the phrase 
with which public gossip burns the disgrace deeper into his 
reputation. Thus, as a pacifying, constructive power, the 
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Council is shown to be often ineffective, while as a destruc— 
tive agent it is powerful and often fatal; thus, for the simple 
reason that destruction is always easier than construction, 
it requires more ability to be an architect than an incendiary. 

3. A notable exception to that rule when applied toa 
council as a constructive agent, is its ability to place in the 
ministry an unworthy person. It is not a difficult task (as 
is often observed) for an excluded minister, if he has natural 
gifts and cunning of the serpent, to find an obscure church 
that will call a ‘‘ Council” and foist him again on a suffering 
denomination ; such a one returns often with ‘‘ seven others 
worse than himself” and a long woe is in store for God’s 
people. 

4. Imperfect as a council must be, partial in its knowl- 
edge of the circumstances, partisan and biased as the human 
mind always is—hence, errors and blunders are inevitable 
when the intentions are the best—still a Baptist Council has 
no opporunity to correct an error or atone for a wrong it may 
have done, or to retrieve its mistakes. It renounces the as- 
sumption of infallibility, so dear to Romish Councils, and 
yet whatever it binds is forever bound, and what it looses is 
forever loosed. He whom it declares filthy must be filthy 
still, for it adjourns forever ; for, as it was the creation of the 
church, or the majority party in it, it cannot come back of it- 
self to undo the mischief it wrought. ‘‘When once dis- 
solved, or finally adjourned, the body ceases to exist, and 
cannot reconvene at its own option, or by its own authority. 
If convened again it must be by an authority and process 
similar to that which brought it into being. J/¢ would be, in 
fact, a new council, [italics our own] though composed ofthe 
same individuals.” [Dr. Hiscox in Star-Book on Councils 
p. 58, P. 21.] Not only that, but no other council can be 
convened to review the action of the former, however wrong 
the action; appeal is not possible ; it is unbaptistic. It is 
worse thana pope; for it is a dead pope; its blasting ana- 
themas terribly alive. ‘It is not proper for one council to 
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sit in judgment on, or review the action of a previous council ; 
but a matter, not satisfactorily adjusted, may be referred toa 
second.” [Ditto.] Why certainly, anything can be “re- 
ferred” to anybody if one chooses ; but the first record re- 
mains approved and burned into the reputation of a possibly 
innocent brother, and ‘all the perfumes of ” references will 
not “out” or ‘‘sweeten” the ‘‘spot” a regular council 
placed on its victim. This state of affairs is not a mere pos- 
sibility, but an actuality conspicuously existing in more than 
one instance in our denomination the present time. Thus, 
a Baptist Council has no probation, restoration, or purgatory ; 
it has no continued life so as to receive the consequences of 
its acts ; at adjournment it becomes annihilated, although it 
may have consigned the innocent to torments, or crowned an 
impostor with honor and rewards. 

To this arraignment of the Council, the punctilious theo- 
rist replies. ‘‘ You have not rightly conceived, nor justly 
interpreted the functions of a council; you have assumed it 
to have authority, and those perils can arise only from the 
fiction of authority ; it is purely advisory, etc.” I have con- 
sidered this definition of a council’s limitations in a forego- 
ing paragraph, and have shown that evenif it be correct as 
a theory (which is not granted), the practice of the denomi- 
nation is at a wide variance from it. But, all being granted, 
it still remains that the advzce of a council almost invariably 
prevails. When the Romish Church had condemned a man 
as a heretic; deserving death ‘‘ without the shedding of 
blood,” z. ¢., by burning, it gave him over to the secular 
power with a ‘‘ recommendation to mercy ;” but it never ex- 
pected that mercy should be shown, andthe ‘‘ recommenda- 
tion” was the cloak in which the Holy (?) Church masque- 
raded as the ‘‘ Merciful Bride of Christ.” 

The application is convenient; calling the deliverance 
of the council an ‘‘advice” of a mere consulting assembly, 
while of ‘‘ doubtful interpretation” it does not remedy the 
evil the ‘‘ advice” wrought. 
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We have seen that councils in our denomination are 
reasonable institutions, natural, often advisable, and many 
believe, of Apostolic precedent ; they are also here to re- 
main; and withal they are so full of defects, and possibili- 
ties for evil that their usefulness is questioned, and many 
shun them, denying their right to live. 

Is there a way out of this wilderness? It seems to me 
there is: Do away with all SPECIAL councils. They are the 
impertinencies of our denomination, intruders into our poli- 
ty, and the disturbers of our peace and happiness. 

‘‘ And leave churches without the privilege of consulting 
sister churches in difficulties, with which they are not able 
tocope? Without assistance in ordinations, and other mat- 
ters in which the denomination is as vitally interested, as is 
the local church ?” 

Let the Association be the stated council to which all of- 
fices, tasks, and responsibilities, now referred to special 
councils, be referred. Let the moderator of the Association 
be invested with power (with proper limitations) to call a 
special meeting of the Association for any purpose for which 
the special council is called. The transactions of the spe- 
cial meeting will be the acts of the Association in its offi- 
cial capacity, and shall be duly recorded in its minutes like 
the actions of the annual meeting. The officers of the As- 
sociation will be those of the special meeting: but the 
churches in sending delegates may make such changes in 
the number and character of those appointed to the annual 
meeting, as the occasion requires. Any church with its pas- 
tor outside of the Association could be invited to seats and 
participation inthe Council, except to vote. Any church 
wishing such a council for any purpose, to apply to the mod- 
erator of the Association and he, through the clerk, to call 
the body together. Matters coming before the special meet- 
ings to be rigidly precluded from the annual meetings, which 
are so precious to the churches for the purposes now held. 
No innovation may intrude on “ the things that are.” 
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Thus the Council becomes extinct, and its memory per- 
ishes ; the Association takes its place, and does its work 
better than it possibly could do. The advantages of this 
system would be— 

1. A Council composed of the Association would be the 
nearest possible to an impartial representative council. It 
would prevent ‘‘ packing” the assembly with particular 
“outside” churches and pastors, supposed to be in favor of 
something or somebody ; it would prevent a suspicion of 
that, and the suspicion of a thing is often as injurious as the 
thing itself. 

2. It would be an abiding council capable of reviving, mod- 
ifying, correcting, or rescinding its acts,as more light and 
knowledge might indicate what was right and honorable in 
the case 

3. Incomparably more than nondescript special councils 
would it have the confidence of churches and individuals, 
and its conclusions and deliverances would carry weight and 
satisfaction. 

4. It would be as scriptural as any other council. 

5. For the Association as a whole, through the delegates 
of the churches to attend ordinations, recognitions and other 
meetings, in which the denomination is interested, would in- 
vest such assemblies with a dignity and impressiveness, of 
which they are now conspicuously deprived, to our detri- 
ment as a denomination ; such meetings, at present, being 
too often volunteer mass meetings, uninformed and irre- 
sponsible, utterly, unspeakably unworthy of a great Religious 
Body. 

6. To an anticipated objection that such a council would 
be prelatical or presbyterial, the answer is near ; the Bap- 
tist Association presumes on no right to intrude itself into 
the affairs of any independent church, and when called bya 
church for a special meeting it would have only the rights 
such councils at present have—whatever they may be—or 
the rights of the association. 
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It is not assumed that this plan is without objection, or 
perfect ; but it will certainly obviate many of the faults 
necessarily connected with special councils and preserve 
all the benefits to be derived from them. Such have been 
the troubles and scandals attendant on special councils that 
Baptist Churches, especially in the West, would welcome a 
deliverance. Nor does the scheme carry with it radical in- 
novations into Baptist polity ; it does not interfere with the 
different views entertained as to the prerogatives and limi- 
tations of councils, it seeks only to bring them into good 
order. It is also practical. Already in not a few of our 
best regulated Baptist communities zt 7s expected the whole 
association will attend a council, especially if anything of 
importance is to come up; if this were made a rule, and the 
special council made by an associational provision, a meet- 
ting of the association, the plan (if desirable) is secured, 
and it would be contagious if it were found to relieve the 
churches from the evils so often connected with councils. 

H. O. ROWLANDsS. 
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IV. 


THE PRESENT ASPECT OF THE BAPTISMAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


FIRST, let us ask: What has been the past aspect of the 
controversy ? We cannot understand the present except as 
we know the past. And yet, how difficult is it sometimes to 
read the past at once intelligibly and impartially. We are 
apt to allow the “ after-thoughts of theology ” too potent an 
influence in determining our judgment of the past. Present 
prejudices and opinions warp that judgment. Still, it is our 
duty to endeavor to clearly understand the past teachings of 
Christendom on the important questions now asking our 
candid consideration. What has been the trend of Christian 
thought on baptism? What is the present status of the 
questions involved in its discussion? As Baptists, of course, 
we begin with the New Testament. Loyalty to the Head of 
the Church, whose we are and whom we serve, forbids any 
starting point this side of Jesus and his Spirit-guided apostles. 
We dare not lend our ears to later voices presuming to be of 
higher, or even co-ordinate authority. We must sit at the 
feet of the Supreme Teacher and his inspired heralds in the 
primitive proclamation of gospel doctrine and duty. 

There should be no trouble inascertaining the New Testa- 
ment teaching as to baptism. Beyond question that baptism 
was the immersion in water of a believer. The action, and the 
subject, and the design, are equally discernible. The diffi- 
culty in seeing them is not in the inspired picture, but in the 
prejudice-filmed eyes of men. Probably no one, reading the 
New Testament for the first time, and without the bias that 
knowledge of the controversies on this subject necessarily 
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engenders, would find any difficulty in reaching the truth as 
to any of the points involved. Especially would this be true 
if the New Testament were read as originally given to the 
world. In the apostolic teaching baptism had a grand signifi- 
cance. It was an expressive memorial ordinance, ever 
preaching to the eye. It ever spoke to men of the Christ 
who was buried, but risen. Paul sums up the gospel he 
preached to the Corinthians in these fundamental postulates : 
Christ died—was buried—rose again (1 Cor., xv. 1-4). Of 
this fundamental gospel the three great gospel institutions 
were memorials. The Lord’s Supper, the Lord’s day, the 
Lord’s baptism—each commemorated the Christ. Each was 
ordained as monumental evidence to the ages to follow. 
Thus in baptism the believer was ‘“‘ baptized unto the death 
of Christ.” That is, in baptism he expressed his trust for 
salvation in the death of Christ. And yet, not a dead Christ, 
but one who was risen (Rom. vi. 3, 4). ‘‘ Know ye not that 
so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were 
baptized into his death? Therefore we are buried with him by 
baptism into death ; that, like as Christ was raised up from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also should 
walk in newness of life.” To the primitive disciples baptism 
was thus both a memorial and a dedicatory rite. In that 
solemn act of righteousness, they declared their faith in the 
risen Jesus and their dedication to his glorious service. The 
act and the significance of it both were exclusive of all sub- 
jects save those who voluntarily brought to the rite a con- 
scious faith and a loving heart. 

Scarcely had the apostles gone to heaven when error be- 
gan to corrupt the beautiful simplicity of the gospel rites. 
The fatal tendency of the human heart is to ritual supersti- 
tion—to invest sacred things with sacred efficacy. Very 
early Christian thought began to wander from apostolic 
doctrine. The ordinances of the gospel were soon regarded 
as ‘‘saving sacraments,” and baptism was supposed to wash 
away sin from the soul. In the second century this error be- 
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came ascendant, ruling Christendom. It was but a step fur- 
ther to infant baptism. In the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia 
is an elaborate discussion of this question by the distinguished 
Pedobaptist theologian, Dr. Geo. E. Steitz. He candidly 
admits that “there is no trace of infant baptism in the New 
Testament.” ‘All attempts to deduce it from the words of 
institution [viz., Matt. xxviii. 19], or from such passages as I 
Cor. i. 16 must be given upas arbitrary. Indeed, 1 Cor. vii. 14 
rules out decisively all such deductions ; for, if pedobap- 
tism were taught by Paul, he would have linked the salvation 
of the children with their baptism, and not with the faith of 
their parents” (Encyclopedia., vol. 1, page 200). 

If not in the New Testament, whence came it? History 
answers. It originated in the error that only through bap- 
tism could original sin be washed away. This is freely ad- 
mitted by the eminent author of the Church of England, John 
Henry Blunt (Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical Theol- 
ogy), who traces the gradual rise of the superstitious innova- 
tion out of that very early heresy. It was argued that inas- 
much as infants are born in sin, they must be born of water 
in order to salvation. And this is yet the declared ground 
upon which the rite is practised, even in Protestant com- 
munions. See the form for administering baptism to infants 
in the Episcopal prayer-book and in the Methodist ‘ Dis- 
cipline.” 

In the beginning of infant baptism it was really bap- 
tism so far as the action, or ‘‘ mode,” was concerned. They 
were immersed, as they still are in the Greek Church, 
and most other Eastern churches. But the change of subject 
led subsequently to the change of the action. True it is that 
even before infant baptism became general, so-called ‘clinic 
baptism,” or baptism of the sick, in some instances had been 
administered by pouring. Yet, there is no doubt, the grow- 
ing prevalance of infant baptism hastened the, general sub- 
stitution of sprinkling for immersion. Thus the Skaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia (on baptisteries) : 
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‘‘Gradually, however, as infant baptism became the rule in the 
church, the sacrament was administered by aspersion instead of by 
immersion. After the Ninth Century no more baptisteries were 
built. The baptismal basin was transformed into the baptismal font, 
and the font was removed into the church itself.’’ 


Following the pages of ecclesiastical history downward to 
the present, it is comparatively easy to trace the baptismal 
controversy. Through all the centuries from the beginning 
of error we can see the varying aspects of it. The Roman 
Catholic Church has consistently adhered to the dogma of 
baptismal regeneration, in the case of both the adult and the 
infant. While the Protestant sects have not been as pro- 
nounced in their teaching, they have by no means been free 
from thaterror. The teaching of Augustine (who lived from 
A.D. 353 to A.D. 430), has been the basis of Pedobaptist 
doctrine, both Catholic and Protestant. According to 
Steitz’s summary, Augustine maintained a substitutive faith 
of the Church, by which the bond of original sin is broken 
[in baptism], the Holy Spirit implanted in the unconscious 
babe, and regeneration wrought (Epistle 98). The idea of 
the passive receptivity of the child was Augustine’s most 
pregnant contribution to the Church. It is not only the root 
of the opus operatum doctrine of Rome, but rules the present 
theory of infant baptism in the Lutheran Church. In regard 
to unbaptized infants, he says expressly: ‘It may therefore 
be correctly affirmed, that such infants as quit the body 
without being baptized will be involved in condemnation, 
but of the mildest character.” John Henry Blunt declares 
this to be the teaching of the Church of England. John 
Wesley, himself a priest of that Church, said, in his ‘‘ Notes” 
on Acts xxii. 16: ‘‘ Baptism is both a means and a seal of 
pardon.” In his sermon on the ‘ New Birth” he teaches 
that infants are born again of the Spirit when baptized. If 
we take up the official symbols, or creeds, of the different 
Protestant churches, we shall find traces of the old leaven in 
each of them. Beginning with the Augsburg (Lutheran) 
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Confession (of A.D. 1530), and coming down through the 
Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England (A.D. 1571), 
and the Westminster Confession of Faith of the Presbyterians 
(A.D. 1647), he that runs may read the error. Take the last 
named as fairly representing all. In itstwenty-eighth chap- 
ter it is written : 

‘ Baptism is a sacrament of the New Testament * * * a sign and 
and seal of the covenant of grace. * * * By the right use of this 
ordinance, the grace promised is not only offered, but really exhibited 
and conferred by the Holy Ghost, to such (whether of age or infants) 
as that grace belongeth unto, according to the counsel of God’s own 
will, in his appointed time."’ (/fa/ics mine.) 

That such views of baptism are not held and urged by 
our Pedobaptist brethren of to-day, must be ascribed to the 
modifying influence of Baptist teaching. Let us cheerfully 
believe and admit that the reverent study of God’s word has 
led to the comparative abandonment of views once univer- 
sally prevalent among Pedobaptists. This is doubtless true, 
but it is also true that Baptist principles have been no small 
factor in forcing our friends to a more scriptural teaching on 
this question. They know not the debt they owe us in this 
matter. Nor need we be concerned as to whether they are 
grateful for the unconscious influence. Let us rejoice that 
they have gotten further away from Rome, and nearer the 
Scriptures, albeit, the smell of the old garments yet some- 
what clings to their skirts. The world’s scholarship has fully 
justified the Baptist teaching in this baptismal controversy. 
Dr. Howard Osgood, the eminent Baptist of Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, says : 

‘« The authorities on philology, on the archzology and history of 
Christian churches, are unanimous in asserting that the baptism of 
the New Testament and of the early ages of Christianity was a dip- 
ping, a submersion of the candidate in water. All philologists and 
lexicographers of the Greek language give ‘ immersion,’ + submer- 
sion,’ or cognate terms, as the constant signification of the noun or 
verb. * * * Historians, and those who treat of the early liturgies, 


unite in the same testimony. * * * There is not a dissenting voice 
in all the literature of the Christian Church for twelve hundred years. 
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Only in cases of great sickness was any other act allowed, and then 
only as a quasi-baptism, * * * The Oriental churches, Greek, Rus- 
sian, Armenian, Nestorian, Coptic, and others, have always practised 
immersion, and allow nothing else for baptism, * * * The Western 
churches also preserved the baptism of the New Testament for thir- 
teen hundred years, and then gradually introduced pouring or 
sprinkling. * * * Luther sought, against the tendency of the times, 
to restore immersion. * * * Calvin was the first to assert that im- 
mersion was of no importance; ‘ whether the person who is baptized 
be wholly immersed, and whether thrice or once, or whether water 
be only poured or sprinkled upon him, is of no importance; churches 
ought to be left at liberty in this respect to act according to the dif- 
ference of countries. The very word baptize, however, signifies to 
immerse, and it is certain that immersion was the practice of the 
ancient church.’ (Institutes, Bk. iv. ch. 15 sect. 19).”’ 


In this commentary, Calvin is even more emphatic as to 
the act of baptism. On John iii. 23, he says: ‘‘ From these 
words we may learn that John and Christ administered bap- 
tism by the immersion of the whole body.” On Acts viii. 38: 
‘‘From this verse we see clearly, what the rite of baptism 
was among the ancients ; for they immersed the whole body 
in water.” 

So far as their writings show, all of the leaders of the Pro- 
testant Reformation held with Calvin as to this matter of 
fact. Indeed, no one had then arisen with prejudice or 
effrontery enough to deny it. The Roman Catholic authori- 
ties are to the same effect. Rome allowed affusion, but her 
scholars had no need of pleading Scripture sanction for it— 
they had the authority of the Church, for them the end of all 
controversy. Hence we find the “ councils” delivering them- 
selves. The Council of Calcuith (Chelsea in England), in 
A.D. 816, forbade the priests to pour water on the infants’ 
heads, but ordered to immerse them. The Council of Ne- 
mours (A.D. 1284) limited sprinkling to cases of necessity ; 
and Thomas Aquinas says, although it may be safer to bap- 
tize by immersion, yet sprinkling and pouring are also 
allowable. The Council of Ravenna (A.D. 1311) was the first 
to allow a choice between sprinkling and immersion. Sprink- 
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ling first came into common use at the end of the thirteenth 
century, being favored by the growing variety of adult bap- 
tism. The authority for these statements may be learned by 
consulting the Pedobaptist Schaf/-Herzog Encyclopedia. 

The scholarship of the world at the present time utters 
the same voice. The exceptions are rare indeed among 
men of competent scholarship who say otherwise than that 
immersion was the apostolic practise. If it were necessary 
hundreds of citations could be given from Pedobaptist 
historians, commentators, and theologians, candidly admit- 
ting this. A few will suffice. Among modern ecclesiastical 
antiquarians, few stand as high as the Berlin professor, 
Adolf Harnack. It was he who first made accessible to 
European and American scholars the famous Didache or 
“ Teaching of the Apostles,” about which no small stir was 
made some years ago. In December, 1884, I wrote to this 
scholar, asking him to favor me with answers to several 
questions submitted. He promptly replied, courteously ob- 
liging me. I asked him what was the present judgment of 
German scholarship as to the act of baptism in the New Tes- 
tament and the century following. I quote from his letter to 
me, under date Jan. 16, 1885 : 

‘1. Baptizein undoubtedly signifies immersion (e¢zfauchen). 

‘© 2, No proof can be found that it signifies anything else in the 


New Testament and ir the most ancient Christian literature. The 
suggestion regarding ‘a sacred sense’ is out of the question.’’ 


Professor Harnack’s reference to a ‘‘ sacred sense ” is ex- 
plained by the fact that, in my letter, I called his attention 
to the argument very commonly advanced in this country, 
that the Greek verb in the New Testament is used in a 
sacred sense, by which it denotes the “application of water, 
irrespective of mode.” So important did Dr. Schaff regard 
Dr. Harnack’s letter that he gives it in full in his edition of 
the Didache, occupying one of the large pages of that work. 

Dr. Schaff has been frequently mentioned in this paper. 
He is probably the best known American scholar, having 
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been president of the American board in the late revision of 
the Scriptures, He is at present Professor of Church History 
in the Presbyterian Union Theological Seminary, in New 
York City. In his Apostolic Church, a standard work, he 
says: 

‘‘Immersion, and not sprinkling, was unquestionably the 
original, normal form. This is shown by the very meaning of the 
Greek words used to designate the rite,’’ etc. 

This was written in 1853, and in his latest works he ex- 
presses the same opinion. Dr. Schaff, however, thinks he 
can see some New Testament encouragement for infant 
baptism. In his encyclopedia, he labors to find apostolic 
authority for the right, though admitting that ‘‘ Augustine, 
Gregory Naziansen, and Chrysostom had Christian mothers. 
but were not baptized till they were converted in early man- 
hood.” And this was four centuries after Christ. Evidently 
Christians of that day did not believe that Jesus or his 
apostles had commanded infant baptism. 

Meyer is easily the prince among living exegetical com- 
mentators. He is a Pedobaptist affusionist in practice, yet 
he is compelled to say, commenting on that difficult pas- 
sage, Mark vii. 4: 

‘‘ Baplizontat is not to be understood here of the washing of 
hands, but of immersion (e¢zfauchen), that which the word in clas- 


sical and New Testament Greek always means; that is, here, 
according to the context, to take a bath. 


Meyer is everywhere consistent with this statement. But 
why prolong the testimony? Two others shall close the case. 
One of the foremost scholars of America is Rev. L. L. Paine, 
D.D., who occupies the chair of ecclesiastical history in the 
Congregational Theological Seminary at Bangor, Maine. In 
August, 1875, he wrote an article for the Christian Mir- 
vor, of Portland. I quote: 


‘‘It may be honestly asked by some : Was immersion the primi- 
tive form of baptism ; and if so, what then? As to the question of 
fact, the testimony is ample and decisive. No matter of church 
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history is clearer. The evidence is all one way, and all church 
historians of any repute agree in accepting it. * * * It is a point 
on which ancient, medizval and modern historians alike, Catholic 
and Protestant, Lutheran and Calvinist, have no controversy. And 
the simple reason for this unanimity is that the statements of the 
early fathers are so clear and the light shed upon these statements 
from the early customs of the church is so conclusive, that no 
historian who cares for his reputation would dare to deny it, and no 
historian who is worthy of the name would wish to.” 


In a letter to me written March 31, 1884, Prof. Paine 
reiterates his emphatic testimony. In reply to some criticism 
upon his statement as to the unanimity of scholars concern- 
ing the primitive baptism, he says: 

‘‘ There are not a few Calvinists of the present day, as for ex- 
ample some Congregationalists and Presbyterians who are not willing 
to allow that the primitive mode of baptism was immersion. My 
statement was concerning Aistorians, not Calvinists, etc., as a whole. 
My present view of the historical question as to the primitive mode 
of baptism is unchanged. There may have been cases of pouring 
or sprinkling, but there is no clear record of such cases before the 
third century.’ (His italics.) 

In view of so decisive testimony from scholars of so 
world-wide reputation, it may well be asked, how can 
sprinkling be maintained by those they represent? This 
brings us to another phase of the present aspect of the 
controversy. Admitting that Jesus and his apostles, and 
the primitive Christians practised immersion, is their ex- 
ample of permanent authority in the matter? Let us listen 
to one of the lights of modern Pedobaptists—the late Dean 
A. P. Stanley, of the Church of England. His special de- 
partment of scholarship was church history, having written 
several standard volumes in that line. In his latest work, 
Christian Institutions, issued in 1881, in the chapter on bap- 
tism, page 21, he says: 

‘« We now pass to the changes in the form itself. For the first 
thirteen centuries the almost universal practice of baptism was that 
of which we read in the New Testament, and which is the very 


meaning of the word ‘ baptize’—that those who were baptized were 
plunged, submerged, immersed into the water. That practice is 
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still, as we have seen, continued in Eastern churches. In the 
Western Church it still lingers amongst Roman Catholics in the 
solitary instance of the Cathedral of Milan; amongst Protestants in 
the numerous sect of the Baptists. It lasted long into the Middle 
Ages. * * * But since the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the practice [in the English Church] has become exceedingly rare. 
With the few exceptions just mentioned, the whole of the Western 
churches have now substituted for the ancient bath the ceremony of 
letting fall a few drops of water on the face. The reason of the 
change is obvious. * * * Not by any decree of Council or Parlia- 
ment, but by the general sentiment of Christian liberty, this re- 
markable change was effected. * * * The old practice followed, no 
doubt, the example of the apostles and their Master. * * * But, 
speaking generally, the Christian civilized world has decided against 
it. It is a striking example of the triumph of common sense and 
convenience over the bondage of form and custom. * * * It is a 
larger change even than that which the Roman Catholic Church 
has made in administering the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
* * * The change from immersion to sprinkling has set aside the 
most of the apostolic expressions regarding baptism, and has altered 
the very meaning of the word.’’ 


In regard to the subjects of baptism, Stanley has much 


to say. I quote, page 23: 


‘‘ Another change is not so complete, but is perhaps more im- 
portant In the apostolic age, and in the three centuries which fol- 
lowed, it is evident that, as a general rule, those who came to baptism 
came in full age, of their own deliberate choice, We find a few cases 
of the baptism of children; in the third century we find one case 
of the baptism of infants. Even amongst Christian households the 
instances of Chrysostom, Gregory Naziansen, Basil, Augustine, 
Ambrose, are decisive proofs that it was not only not obligatory but 
not usual. All of these distinguished personages had Christian 
parents, and yet were not baptized till they reached maturity. * * * 
What is the justification of the almost universal departure from the 
primitive usage? There may have been many reasons, some good, 
some bad. One, no doubt, was the superstitious feeling already 
mentioned which regarded baptism as a charm, indispensable to 
salvation, and which insisted on imparting itto every human being 
who could be touched with water, however unconscious.”’ 


But enough—perhaps more than enough. Stanley’s 
flippant manner of dealing with the confessed departures 
from the examples of Jesus and his apostles, evokes a sigh 
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from the reverent heart. And yet he says the best that can 
be said truthfully in defence of those changes. His scholarly 
candor forbade his pleading Scripture authority for sprinkling, 
or for the infant rite. He knew the New Testament sanc- 
tioned neither, but he deliberately puts against the Word of 
God the authority of—‘ Christian liberty—common sense 
and convenience.” Alas! that a professed minister of Christ 
should so presume to question and confessedly supersede the 
command and example of his Lord ! 

The question thus is narrowed down to this. Is the New 
Testament of final and permanent authority on the points 
involved in the baptismal controversy? Shall its sacred 
supremacy be set aside that we may follow our ideas of 
‘“‘common sense and convenience?” Godly Pedobaptists 
must meet the issue fairly. They cannot much longer 
satisfy their consciences with the sophistical interpretations 
and evasions which have done service heretofore in this 
controversy. The passages in the New Testament adduced 
in support of their practice can be shown by their own 
scholars to be unavailable as proof texts Confessedly, 
sprinkling and infant baptism are absolutely unknown to the 
Word of God. They can be defended only by deliberately 
setting aside the authority of its precepts and examples. 
What shall loyal children of God do face to face with such 
an alternative? (Can any one who loves the Master hesitate 
as to duty? We must obey God rather than man. His 
Word is supreme. Let us lovingly and loyally follow its 
sacred guidance. 

C. E. W. Dosss. 
Columbus, Miss. 
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V. 
PREDESTINATION. 


IN the attempt to conciliate and appease the rationalistic 
spirit of the age the revisers of the creeds find their ingenu- 
ity sorely taxed. The policy of obscurities and evasions is 
neither honest nor satisfactory. Intelligent people are no 
longer gullible by ambiguities and generalities. If we be- 
lieve in foreordination and preterition they want us to show 
our colors. The airing which the Westminster Catechism 
is now receiving reveals many misgivings, reservations and 
doubts. Men who have subscribed to a Calvinistic Creed 
hardly seem to know whether they are Calvinists or not. 
The whole discussion seems to turn more on fundamentals 
than on minor points and shades of belief. It is the doctrine 
of the divine decrees which is involved. Is predestination 
in the Bible, and if so what is the true import of the doctrine? 
This is the question which has come up afresh for the ad- 
judication of the age. Old as this battle-ground is, it pre- 
sents essentially the same controversy which has so distract- 
ed and divided Christendom. We must do our own think- 
ing on this issue in the fear of God. Venerable standards, 
hoary superstitions, are not the tests of truth. It makes no 
great difference to us what Pelagius or Augustine or Calvin 
or the Westminster divines believed or affirmed. They are 
not our oracles or mentors. We have as good and far better 
facilities than they had for determining what is truth. Our 
responsibility to God and to our times is to voice the clear- 
est light which comes to us. 

It is manifest folly, in the religious domain, to think of 
leveling down the mountains, filling up the valleys and re- 
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moving all the difficulties of faith. God has given us many 
things to be believed purely and simply on his testimony. 
It is presumption and arrogance for finite creatures to sit in 
judgment on the Infinite. ‘‘ Not Gabriel asks the reason why, 
Nor God the reason gives.” ‘‘ The secret things belong unto 
the Lord our God, but the things revealed belong unto us 
and to our children.” If we confess faith in a divine revela- 
tion, let us be guided and governed by it. It is the greatest 
of absurdities to call the Bible the Word of God and go to it 
for instruction, whilst all the time our secret assumption is that 
we know more than it can teach us and propose to make it 
yield such a creed as we desire. John Calvin was a more 
honest and loyal servant of God than to wrest the Scriptures 
after that fashion. He has been charged with hardness of 
heart, destitution of the milk of human kindness, and the 
most charitable thing which some have thought to say of him 
is that he was atrabilious and that his severe theology was a 
distillation from a disordered liver. Nothing could be more 
unjust or farther from the truth. The Saint of Geneva may 
have been tainted by the asperities of his age but he strove 
heroically to bring himself into utter subjection to the mind 
of Christ and the revealed will of God. With reasoning fac- 
ulties of the highest order he held them in rigid submission 
to the inspired Word. Most keenly did he appreciate the 
moral difficulties of his scheme of doctrine. His conscience 
winced before the dogma of reprobation nor could he re- 
strain the ejaculation, ‘‘It is a horrible decree!” But as an 
honest commentator, he saw no exegetical escape from that 
decree. He bowed reverently to what seemed to him God’s 
own declaration of his sovereign will and pleasure. And in 
so doing, whatever may have been his intellectual error he 
evinced the nobiest qualities of heart. It would be well for 
the church of Christ to-day ifall his professed servants were 
dominated by the same supreme loyalty to the written 
Word. 

It is not at all likely that the speculative perplexities of 
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divine sovereignty and free agency can be harmonized by 
human philosophy. The sharpest metaphysical acumen of 
the ages has not been adequate to the task. The Gordian 
knot has been often cut by partial, one-sided discussions, but 
the coincidence of the two hemispheres in their integrity has 
never been clearly pointed ont. The most that can be done, 
and all that will be attempted in the present essay, is to re- 
lieve predestination of some unscriptural accretions, to ex- 
hibit the doctrine as it actually stands revealed and to offer 
some rational justification for it as a portion of the Gospel 
system of grace. 

The realm of Christian apologetics is sufficiently bur- 
dened without having to carry any artificial or man-made 
impositions. Pitt said of Butler’s Analogy that it suggested 
more difficulties than it solved. The lawyer who attempts 
to make out a theory of his case before he has ascertained 
all the facts need not be surprised if he blunders fatally. 
Such blundering has been by no means uncommon among 
the advocates of Christianity. They have assumed that the 
Bible teaches much that is utterly foreign to it and so it has 
often happened that Christ has been severely wounded in 
the house of his professed friends. Unquestionably has it 
been so in reference to the divine decrees. And these mis- 
representations have created a suspicion against the truth 
of predestination. Let us note some of the false imputations 
of hyper-calvinism. 

1. The old divines failed often to discriminate between 
election and reprobation. It was supposed to follow ne- 
cessarily that if a portion of mankind fail of ultimate salva- 
tion they must have been foredoomed to eternal woe. This 
would be a horrible doctrine indeed. That God should eter- 
nally intend a portion of his moral universe to be sinners, 
create them for that purpose and then find fault with them 
and plunge them into helpless condemnation and hopeless 
wretchedness, would be abominable and execrable. Well 
might John Stuart Mill exclaim under such circumstances, 
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“ To hell I will go, but such a God can never command my 
respect.” 

But where in the Bible is God represented as the author 
of sin, or as responsible for human transgression and wick- 
edness? High predestinarian schemers may have drawn 
this inference, and so much the worse for their narrow and 
false logic. The potter and his clay and the hardening of 
Pharaoh’s heart have been mechanically pressed into mean- 
ings which would practically make the Almighty himself the 
moving cause and responsible agent in all wickedness. 
What blasphemous logic! The exigencies of a system slan- 
der the God of all goodness and holiness, as if he were an 
infinite devil ! 

Reprobation, in the high calvinistic sense of the word, is 
not in the Bible. Election is of an entirely different nature, 
and is not to be confounded with the negative conception of 
a reprobating decree. There is no need of such a decree. 
Judas goes to his own place by virtue of what he is and what 
he deserves, apart from any arbitrary or sovereign appoint- 
ment of God. When Judas, in an agony of remorse, went 
and hung himself, he charges the blame of his awful deviltry 
to his own free agency, and not to divine Providence. Moral 
consciousness, as well as the Bible, always attributes the 
causation and the blamworthiness of evil-doing to the finite and 
not to theinfiniteagency. Itis only an immoral after-thought 
which seeks to dodge accountability by reasoning backwards 
in a fatalistic chain. It immensely aggravates human guilt 
to plead necessity and a foreordination of wicked conduct. 
For it is nothing more nor less than an attempt to criminate 
the Almighty as the really responsible and guilty agent. 
Such he would be if reprobation is true, and so the very sus- 
picion of such a decree resolves itself into a reductio ad ab- 
surdum. 

2. Another assumption of high predestinarian logic is 
the doctrine of a limited atonement. The Bible declares ex- 
actly the opposite, ina great variety of ways. Thus, inspi- 
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ration says expressly that Christ tasted death once for every 
man. The Gospel invitation is to all men, on the ground 
that God is no respecter of persons: ‘‘ Whosoever will, let 
him take the water of life freely.” 

There would be no sincerity in such an offer unless salva- 
tion is intended for all men. No decree of God, no lack of 
provision for his redemption, will ever consign any man to 
the pains and penalties of retributive justice: ‘‘O Israel, thou 
hast destroyed thyself, but in me is thy help.” 

3. Equally false is the slanderous assertion about elect 
infants. That the idea of non-elect infants dying and going 
to hell isan unmitigated falsehood, follows from what has al- 
ready been said. This would be the most appalling and outra- 
geous kind of reprobation. This would make a limited atone- 
ment of the most niggardly type. That such a caricature of 
the love of God, of the pitying Christ who took little chil- 
dren in his arms and blessed them, could ever have been 
conceived or promulgated, is one of the inscrutable myster- 
ies of evil. It originated in a tissue of misconceptions and 
perversions, such as the imputation of original sin, sacra- 
mental salvation, and vicarious sponsorship. The federal 
theology is intensely artificial, and leads to the strange fic- 
tion that the character of parents involves the destiny of 
their children. John the Baptist taught the Pharisees that 
it availed nothing for them to claim Abraham as their father, 
since God is able, of the very stones, to raise up children 
unto Abraham. It is almost universally conceded that the 
sacrifice of Christ blots out original sin, which necessarily 
implies the salvation of all dying in irresponsible infancy. 
Redeeming blood must be as broad in its application as is 
the entail of the Adamic curse. 

4. Again, it has been assumed that there is no salvation 
for any of the heathen who have never heard of Christ. This 
also is a sheer, baseless and unscripturalassumption. Christ 
is the light that lighteth every man who cometh into the 
world. The idea that his light ministers only condemna- 
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tion, and never salvation, is without scriptural or rational 
support. If it be said that the heathen do not live up to the 
light which they have, the same can be said, a fortior2, ofall 
Christendom. Nobody lives fully up to all the light he has. 
Salvation is apart from all personal merit and purely of grace 
in every instance. That this free grace never overflows the 
boundaries of Christendom, is an arbitrary and groundless 
assertion. In the case of heathen infants we know it to be 
so, and cases like that of Cornelius imply a gracious regard 
for all pagans of a similar type. People are not reprobated 
simply because of the misfortune of being born outside the 
pale of gospel privileges. Christ made a discrimination in 
favor of Tyre and Sidon, as compared with the natural chil- 
dren of the covenant. As God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men, even so, he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness, is in every nation accepted of him. 

5. That there is a passing by of some, and a sovereign 
choice of others is true, but not in the utterly unconditional, 
arbitrary manner taught by hyper-calvinism. We have al- 
ready seen that the preterition does not appertain to infants 
at all. And yet there is no reason why it shouldnot, on the 
basis of totally unconditional sovereignty. And by parity 
of reasoning it would follow that nobody is passed by, with- 
out a good and sufficient reason. It matters not whether 
the reason be discoverable by us or not, so long as it exists 
and is recognized by an infinitely good, wise and holy God. 
When such a being chooses one and passes another by, we 
need have no qualms of conscience, or egotistical surmisings 
that we could have done better. If we had been present in 
the councils of eternity, it is not at all likely that we could 
have made any important or needful suggestions. 

Having cleared away, thus, much rubbish, it is evident 
that the major part of all the popular difficulties and objec- 
tions to foreordination is removed. Pass we now to inquire 
what scriptural predestination really is? That God worketh 
all things after the counsel of his own will, that he rules and 
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governs in the realm of mind as well as of matter, that he 
setteth up one and putteth down another, that he foreknows, 
chooses and predestinates a portion of mankind to salvation 
and passes another portion by, the inspired oracles every- 
where and abundantly declare. Salvation, according to the 
Scriptures, is wholly of God. Not only is the plan and the 
provision of redemption of divine authorship exclusively, but 
its application is equally sovereign and divine. 

‘Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you.” ‘No 
man can come to me, except the Father draw him.” “ All 
that the Father hath given me willcome tome.” ‘As many 
as were ordained unto eternal life believed.” Such Scriptures 
indicate clearly that God takes the initiative in the salvation 
of his people. And having begun the good work in their 
hearts, he also performs it unto the day of Jesus Christ. 
From beginning to end it is all’ of sovereign grace. Or, as 
Paul puts it, ‘‘Even so might grace reign through righteous- 
ness, unto eternal life by Jesus Christ, our Lord.” 

In every stage of the process the divine spirit is behind 
human agency, working in it, and through it, according to 
the good pleasure of his will. A young convert was asked 
how he was brought to Christ; he replied, that he resisted 
all he could, and God did all the rest. Short and fitting 
statement this, of universal Christian experience. ‘ Not un- 
to us, not unto us, but unto thy name be all the praise and 
the glory.” 

Before passing to any criticisms or reflections upon the 
rationale of predestination, let it be understood clearly what 
is the present aspect of the controversy between necessita= 
rians and libertarians. There are few nowadays who push 
divine sovereignty to its extreme logical limits. There must 
be, and is, some scope for the action of the human will. It 
is in reference to theremainders of freedom, since the fall of 
man, that the old Calvinism has undergone considerable 
modifications. Hardly anybody to-day will agree with Jon- 
athan Edwards in reference to the utter bondage ofdepraved 
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wills. According to Edwards there is no power of contrary 
choice, the will always, and necessarily, is governed by in- 
clination. This is not true. Asa matter of fact volition or- 
dinarily proceeds according to motives and impulsions. 
But there is power in the will to be its own motor. Motives 
have an inclining and persuasive influence, but they have no 
compulsory power. There is a potentiality in all wills to 
choose freely and in single choices, they may and often do de- 
cide contrary to the bias which usually determines them. 
Dr. A. H. Strong, in his book entitled, Phzlosophy and Re- 
ligion,” in the articles on the will, and especially in the one 
on ‘* Modified Calvinism,” has clearly stated the doctrine of 
liberty as now generally held by predestinarians. 

If, then, there be an element of spontaneity in human wills, 
why is the Arminian scheme of soteriology not the preferable 
one? The all-sufficient reply is, because Arminianism is 
not true to all the facts involved. It asserts more concern- 
ing the human will than it actually does or is capable of do- 
ing. This is manifest both in the realms of the Bible and of 
experience. The Scriptures make it plain as day-light, that 
grace is prevenient to human choice, that God and not man 
does the primary choosing. The common call of invitation 
to sinners is rejected, and becomes effectual only when the 
gratia irresistibilis constrains and makes God’s chosen peo- 
ple willing in the day of his power. The cannot of sinners 
may be resolvable into a w// not, but all the same it proves 
an effectual barrier to their salvation, except as sovereign 
grace interposes toremove it. The power of contrary choice 
amounts to nothing, when, as a matter of fact, it is not exer- 
cised. ‘* Ye will not come unto me that ye might have life.” 
These are the facts. Predestination is the actual method of 
grace, as divine revelation and human experience amply at- 
test. Whether it be Jacob and Esau, or Saul of Tarsus, 
Augustine and John Bunyan, it is clearly manifest that elect- 
ing grace choose them, and the sovereign power of God ex- 
ecuted the choice. We wanta theory which embraces the 
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whole truth. The Calvinistic creeds, when purged of such 
excrescences as we have called attention to, are true to the 
facts of history. 

The doctrine of prayer involves predestination. The 
Bible warrants our praying for numerous things superhuman 
and supernatural. 

God is entreated for the conversion of sinners on the 
ground that he alone can master the carnal heart, and touch 
the secret springs of choice and action as no finite power can. 
All men are compelled to be predestinarians when they pray. 
Nor is there any theory of prayer which shows how God can 
consistently answer the prayers of his creatures, except that 
which recognizes a foreordaining plan, in harmony with which 
prayer finds its appropriate sphere and place. Prevalent 
prayer is indited by the Holy Spirit, because he alone knows 
how to makeintercessions according to the sovereign will of 
God. The divine will, as embodied in his eternal decrees, 
must be conformed to in successful prayer. Our philosophy 
in all this domain, to be true, must evidently be necessita- 
rian, rather than libertarian. 

Modern science in its doctrines of heredity and environ- 
ment is predestinarian with a vengeance. It is, if possible, 
more fatalistic than hyper-calvinism, for it ascribes sovereign 
potency to materialistic forces and shuts up the universe in a 
prison-house of natural necessity. Cause and effect rule 
rigidly in naturalism, with no power in personality to bea 
higher, spontaneous cause. Moderate Calvinism is to be 
carefully distinguished from fatalism. Fora personal God, 
himself free and acting freely in, above and through all de- 
partments of the cosmos, is a cause above all other causes. 
Divine providence is not fate. CU£dipus, pursued by furies 
because he had unwittingly transgressed the laws of being, 
is not a phenomenon that we, as Calvinists, are called upon 
to account for. There may be strange mysteries of suffering 
in realms where “ Nature is red in tooth and claw,” but such 
phenomena belong to the controversy between atheism and 
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theism. Our God marks the fall of sparrows, and numbers 
the very hairs of our heads. Moreover, he bases responsibility 
upon freedom. ‘“‘ Binding nature fast in fate, He left free the 
human will.” Nobody will ever be damned for a could not, 
but only for a would not. 

It naturally occurs to the critic, at this point, to inquire 
respecting the whole problem of evil. Was it predestinated ? 
Is God the author of sin? Nobody except reprobationists 
say that, and we have already shown the blasphemy of their 
logic. Predestination can be connected with evil only in a 
permissive way. If fore-knowledge, power to create or 
not to create, ability to have restrained and prevented the 
commission of sin, be tantamount to an implication of Deity 
in the conduct of hiscreatures, then it follows that there is no 
such thing as finite free agency or responsibility, and God 
himself is proved to be the chief sinner of the universe. It 
would also follow, if God be a good and benevolent being, 
that he instigated evil as a means tothe highest good. And 
if evil be a chosen means to such an end, it would almost 
cease to be evil, but only good in a process of development. 

We do not choose to become involved in such a scheme 
of optimism. That God will overrule evil so as to make it 
subserve the final interests of goodness, must of course fol- 
low from the doctrine of decrees. ‘‘ He maketh the wrath 
of man to praise him, and the remainder he will restrain.” 
But this is not an imputation to Deity of the authorship of 
evil. Joseph's brethren did wickedly and meant it for evil, 
but ‘‘God meant it for good.” That would be strange logic, 
however, which should attribute that wicked transaction to 
God instead of to Joseph’s brethren. Predestinationencom- 
passed it all, as it does everything, but not in such a way as 
to make God an actor or participant in men’s evil deeds. 
The mystery of evil is not solved by predestination, nor in 
any way affected by it, more than if the decrees of God were 
wholly left out ofaccount. All that we can say is, that for 
wise and sovereign reasons God decreed to permit evi 
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And this is far more comforting and honorable to God than 
to suppose that the universe is anarchic, or to imagine with 
John Stuart Mill that God is not absolutely omnipotent in 
his control ofevil. Predestination assures us that God sits on 
no precarious throne, and that all things shall work together 
for good to them that love him. 

If it be asked why predestination should interfere at all 
with free beings on moral probation, why they should not 
be left utterly to themselves to determine their own destiny ; 
satisfactory answersare not wanting. Inthe first place moral 
agents are left sufficiently free to choose between good and 
evil. They have ample opportunities to act themselves fully 
out, and to choose their own moral character. Predestina- 
tion in no way hinders the free expression and formation of 
character. But in the second place it is to be noticed that 
if left wholly to their own choices sinners would universally 
choose to remain sinners. Such is the depravity of the hu- 
man heart, that nobody would naturally choose holiness. 
All the motives and suasions of ordinary influences would 
not avail for the salvation of a single soul. In vain had 
Christ died, in vain had his atoning grace been offered toa 
race of sinners, not one of them had been naturally inclined 
to accept the unspeakable gift. Nothing is more certain, 
than this fact. And so, apart from predestination, all the 
Adamic race had perished in their sins. On purely liberta- 
rian principles none could have been saved. The benevo- 
lence of predestination, therefore, is clearly apparent. Sove- 
reign grace comes to the rescue and saves a great multi- 
tude that noman can number. In pure mercy and for his 
own glory, God saves his own elect. And what better vin- 
dication could be asked for his gracious decree ? 

The Arminian ought not to complain, since no more are 
saved by his scheme than by ours. According to any evan- 
gelical theory of grace, there are limitations upon the num- 
ber of the elect. Whether fate or free-will be the hinge of 
destiny, there is no escape for Judas or his master, the devil. 
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It has been alleged, indeed, that predestinarian theology 
paralyzes endeavor and the use of means. But this has been 
true only of extreme, unbalanced Calvinism. Calvin him- 
self was a prodigious worker, who brought great things to 
pass. Baxter, Edwards, Fuller were not religious idlers or 
laggards. The true Calvinism is that means as well as ends 
are divinely ordained. ‘‘ Elect according to the foreknowl- 
edge of God, the Father, through sanctification of the spirit 
unto obedience,” is the language of the decree. The Scrip- 
tural test and evidence of belonging to the elect is that one 
“‘ give all diligence to make his calling and election sure.” 
“We are his workmanship created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works which God hath before ordained that we should 
walk inthem.” The enlightened predestinarian pulls both 
oars of the boat, ‘‘ working out his own salvation with fear 
and trembling, for zt zs God who worketh within, both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure.” 

Works of righteousness, therefore, are not hindered, but 
greatly stimulated and encouraged by the divine decrees. 
From a merely human point of view labor to save souls is 
not reassuring. Old Adam is too strong for young Melanc- 
thon. The skeptical boast of the age is that Christianity 
numbers only women and children among its converts. 
Many a weary toiler on a sterile field might easily faint, but 
for the assurance that the word of God is not bound, and 
must accomplish his eternal purposes. How it must have 
cheered the heart of Paul, at Corinth, when the Lord said to 
him, in a night vision, ‘‘ Be not afraid, but speak and hold 
not thy peace; for I am with thee, and no man shall set on 
thee to hurt thee, for / have much people in this city.” 

When Judson had toiled long without any visible results, 
he was asked if he thought the prospect bright for the con- 
version of the heathen. ‘‘ Just as bright as the promises of 
God,” was his heroic, faith-filled reply. Predestinating 
grace is the panacea for all discouragements, when the chil- 
dren of God are traversing the arid deserts of life. Beecher, 
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thinking to ridicule Calvinism, said, it was to the creed of 
Christendom, what the hump is to the camel’s back. An 
unfortunate caricature that. Mr. Spurgeon showed himself 
a better naturalist, as well as theologian, when he cited the 
fact that the camel’s hump is a reservoir which supplies the 
beast with water at times when he would otherwise be fam- 
ished with thirst in crossing the deserts. Cheered by sove- 
reign grace, weary pilgrims passing through the Valley of 
Baca, make it a well. 

Moreover predestination does not encourage false hopes 
or dead works. The optimism of the evolutionists rests up- 
on the baseless assumption that there has been no fall of man 
except upwards, and that there is an inherent tendency to 
virtuous development. The Pelagian anthropology, so com- 
mon nowadays, puts all confidence in human nature, rather 
than in God. This theory fosters a humanitarian religion. 
Instead ofresting upon Christ for sustaining and conquering 
grace, the resources of human will-power are magnified and 
trusted in. Such a religion results in will-work, or what the 
Scriptures call ‘‘dead works.” Libertarian creeds ignore the 
grace of Christ, and repudiate those divine succors which 
alone nourish sanctified character. Calvinism, on the other 
hand, magnifies grace and trusts in God alone for help. 
Vain are all human resources. ‘‘ Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain who build it.” ‘Thou sayest,” 
says John Bunyan, ‘“ thou dost in deed and in truth believe 
the Scriptures. I ask, therefore, wast thou ever killed stark 
dead by the law of works contained in the Scriptures? Killed 
by the law or letter and made to see thy sins against it, and 
left in an helpless condition by the law? For the proper 
work of the law is to slay the soul and to leave it dead in an 
helpless state. For it doth neither give the soul any com- 
fort itself when it comes, nor doth it show where comfort is 
to be had. For though men may have a notion of the 
blessed Word of God, yet before they be converted, it may 
be truly said of them, Ye err, not knowing the Scriptures 
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nor the power of God.” Predestinarian logic is heart-hum- 
bling, destroying all confidence in the flesh, and giving all 
the glory to God. Falling from grace is a very proper per- 
quisite of schemes which begin and end in will-work. But 
when Almighty God lays siege to Mansoul, we may well 
believe that he will capture the fortress and hold it after he 
has taken it. 

The Universalist naturally inquires why God should pass 
any by. If he decrees the salvation of some, why not of all 
mankind. The Eternal has not seen fit to let us into his 
secret counsels on this subject. But, very evidently, nobody 
can be a consistent Universalist without pushing predestina- 
tion to its utmost limits. Modified Calvinism avoids extremes. 
We should, to be sure, rejoice in universal salvation had 
God so willed and declared. That such is not his decree, 
and will not be a future fact, divine revelation makes sure. 
Whether, as an abstract question of power, God could save 
all men, we may not be able to say. Evidently he does not 
regard it as needful to the highest good of the universe, or 
necessary to his own glory, to pluck every brand from the 
burning. There is no exigency of moral government which 
demands the rescue of sinners who have had a fair probation. 
“He that being oftenreproved hardeneth his neck, shall sud- 
denly be destroyed and that withoutremedy.” Isthere any 
injustice in such proceedure? Can he who has trampled 
under foot the precious blood of Christ, and resisted all the 
calls and pleadings of the Holy Spirit, reasonably complain 
when the door of mercy is forever closed against him? 
When salvation was not only freely offered, but was urged 
upon men, in every variety of manner, and they wilfully, de- 
liberately rejected it, are they entitled to any farther consid- 
eration ? 

It may be said that on grounds of justice, sinners who 
have proved incorrigible, under a fair probation, are not en- 
titled to farther lenity, but that on the score of grace there 
should be no limitations to the love and long-suffering mercy 
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of God. Grace, however, is purely unmerited favor, and 
who shall say that God may not bestow it in such measures 
as may seem to him good? Grace, unlike justice, is purely 
optional with God ; hence Paul declares, ‘‘ He hath mercy 
on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he harden- 
eth.” It is doubtless expedient and will minister to the final 
good of the moral universe that an example should be made 
of some who shall be made to receive the full and condign 
punishment of their ill-deserts. ‘ Vessels of wrath fitted for 
destruction ” are doubtless fit for nothing else, If they ever 
bring any glory to God or good to his holy creatures, it can 
only be by being made a spectacle unto men and angels of 
what sin is and what it leads to. 

It is noticeable that in the case of those dying in infancy, 
grace reigns without any limits unto universal salvation. 
The goodness and love of God are here abundantly exhibit- 
ed. His severity he shows only in the case of those who 
make deliberate choice of darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds are evil. We know not how numerous this class 
may ultimately prove. It is reasonable to believe that God 
in his unspeakable love, would give sinnersa thousand proba- 
tions if it would do them any good. But the first opportu- 
nity is the golden one, and that squandered, moral capacity 
having been ruined, it is impossible for finite minds to com- 
prehend how even infinite grace could redeem a race of re- 
probates. Alexander Pope was in the habit of venting the 
foolish expletive, ‘God mend me.” Saying this toa coach- 
man one day who, as he thought, had charged him exorbi- 
tantly, the vicious Jehu looked contemptuously upon the un- 
shapely dwarf and retorted, ‘‘ It would be easier to make a 
new man than to mend such acreature as you are.” Very pos- 
sibly this will be the predicament of all whom predestinat- 
ing grace passes by. Certainly it will not be for any merely 
congenital defects, or for anything that mencall misfortune, 
that rational and moral creatures will have to endure the 
pains and penalties of a world of woe. 
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What a pity it is that all could not die in infancy, anti- 
predestinarians sometimes say. Let such learn wisdom from 
a traveller among the Persians. He says that the Moham- 
medans are accustomed to inculcate the limits of the human 
understanding by the following anecdote: There were 
three brethern who all died at the same time. The two first 
were men ; the eldest having always lived in a habit of obe- 
dience to God, the second, on the contrary, in a course of 
disobedience and sin. The third was an infant, incapable 
of distinguishing good from evil. These three brothers ap- 
peared before the tribunal of God; the first was received into 
Paradise, the second was condemned to hell, the third was 
sent to a middle place where there was neither pleasure nor 
pain, because he had done neither good nor evil. When the 
youngest heard his sentence, and the reason on which the 
Supreme Judge grounded it, grieved to be excluded from 
Paradise, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah, Lord, hadst thou preserved 
my life as thou didst that of my good brother, how much 
better would it have been for me, I should have lived as he 
lived, and then I should have enjoyed as he does the happi- 
ness of eternal glory.” ‘‘ My child,” replied God to him, ‘I 
knew thee, and I knew that hadst thou lived longer, thou 
wouldst have lived like thy wicked brother and like him, 
would have rendered thyself deserving of punishment in 
hell.” The condemned brother hearing this discourse of 
God, exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah, Lord, why didst thou not confer the 
same favor upon me as upon my younger brother, by depriv- 
ing me of a life which I have spent so wickedly as to bring 
myself under a sentence of condemnation?” ‘I preserved 
thy life,” said God, ‘‘to give thee an opportunity of saving 
thyself.” The younger brother hearing this reply, exclaimed 
again, ‘‘ Ah, why then, my God, didst thou not preserve my 
life also, that I might have had an opportunity of saving my- 
self?” God, to put an end to complaining and disputing, re- 
plied, ‘‘ Because my decree had determined otherwise.” 

How foolish and impious are the questionings of sin- 
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ners. A heart deceitful and desperately wicked imagines 
hard things against the All-wise and Good. Dives writhing 
in torment, thought it exceedingly important that his breth- 
ren should be warned more faithfully than he had been, 
‘‘Son, remember !” Think it all over, and see if anything 
was defective in the probation which God gave thee or 
whether the deficiency was not wholly in a stubborn, corrup¢ 
will. ‘‘ Who art thou, O, man that repliest against God ?” 
‘« Who fathoms the Eternal Thought 
Who talks of scheme and plan ? 
The Lord is God ! He needeth not 
The poor device of man.”’ 

Of all human minds that have ever brooded over the 
mysteries of divine sovereignty and free-will none have been 
gifted with loftier natural powers or with greater supernatural 
illumination than the apostle Paul. Himself a chosen vessel 
and specially favored by God, it was permitted him through 
the abundance of revelations granted unto him to be caught 
up to the third heaven where he saw and heard things un- 
utterable in the speech of mortals. Paul seemed to be 
at home and to walk with firm footsteps along the dizzy 
heights of the divine decrees. But he could only say, “I 
know in part, and see through a glass darkly.” We see him 
getting lost and bewildered among the cloud-capped alti- 
tudes of grace, so that in wonder and awe, he is only able to 
exclaim, ‘‘ O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! How unsearchable are his judgments and 
his ways past finding out !” 

Paul had enough revealed to him, however, to make him 
a pronounced predestinarian. Augustine and Calvin are 
only his echoes. They were docile disciples of the seraphic 
apostle even as he sat meekly at the feet of his Lord. It is 
a goodly fellowship to keep, all pride of reason to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The great minds of history have 
been largely of the Calvinistic type. Napoleon wrought 
herculean exploits because the conviction had entered like 
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iron into his blood that he was a man of destiny. Macau- 
lay’s magnificent tribute to the Puritans draws the fiery splen- 
dors of its eloquence from the divine decrees. Bancroft 
credits Calvinism with being one of the noblest factors of 
American history, as well as being a principal conservator 
of civil liberty. The decrees of God ransom from all bon- 
dage because they reveal the truth which alone makes free. 

After all, the one supreme mystery of predestination is 
how God contrived to save rebellious man. The great enig- 
ma, the sphinx riddle of evil is how anybody has been re- 
covered from its dark and deceitful mazes. Why me? is the 
wonder of wonders to every child of grace. Assuredly not 
because of any foreseen goodness, congenital or acquired. 
The Lord hath looked down from heaven and seen that ‘all 
have gone astray, that together they have become unprofit- 
able, that there is none righteous, no, not one.” Have any 
been ransomed from this lost estate? Then certainly they 
did not ransom or redeem themselves. Not because their 
virtues made them favorites of heaven were they selected 
from the guilty masses of humanity. Gracious souls are not 
puffed up with pride. ‘‘O what a wonder that Jesus loves 
me,” is the loudest note of the great redemption song. 

‘« Why was I made to hear his voice, 
And enter while there’s room ? 


Whilst others make a wretched choice, 
And rather starve than come.’’ 


This nebula we may not resolve. We only know the 
glorious fact through that earnest of the Spirit by whom we 
are sealed unto the day of redemption. The why and 
wherefore would require a philosophy of the infinite to de- 
termine. In meekness of faith, and inadoring love let us 
say, ‘‘ Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.” 

A. C. PECK. 


Cherryfield, Maine. 


1HE BIBLE’S VIEW OF ATONEMENT. 


VI. 
THE BIBLE’S VIEW OF ATONEMENT. 


So much philosophizing about the atonement, often in 
an unlovely spirit and with results widely unsatisfactory, 
leaves no other doctrine of Christianity more in need of 
a summons back to the facts of the Bible unencumbered 
with theorizing. I love my theory on this subject as well as 
another man, and cannot help showing that it is not what is 
called the Moral Influence theory, namely, that the atone- 
ment affects only the minds of men; but in attempting to 
state what the Scripture puts beyond question I shall take 
care not to hint whether Christ offered himself unto the 
divine majesty, or to make the divine government secure in 
the interest of the governed ; whether he bore the penalty 
of sin, or an equivalent to it, or something not an equivalent 
but graciously accepted in place of penalty ; whether he 
acted as federal head of the elect, that is, was appointed to 
what he did, or as natural head of men, or, at least, of believ- 
ers, that is, did his office by virtue of what he was. All 
these and a good many other points commonly urged, well 
based as they may seem to be, are purely human inventions, 
results of the most ingenious speculating that could be 
brought to bear upon the subject. The Bible does not de- 
clare for either of them, and the reality of the atonement 
ought not to be disguised by them. They may be true or 
false explanations ; they are at best but attempts to explain ; 
they are not part of the fact to be explained. 

In studying the New Testament on this matter, certain 
unforeseen peculiarities came to light. I do not give ready 
credence to anyone's discoveries in the Bible ; and of course 
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ready acceptance is not asked for any supposed discoveries 
herein to be presented, Fortunately, however, they can, 
one and all, be rejected without at all affecting the Bible’s 
presentation of atonement. I call attention to them at this 
point partly to win a little more careful reading of what fol- 
lows, and partly in order to distinguish the purely incidental 
from ‘the essential. 


A GIFT OF DIVINE LOVE. 


I. The atonement was pre-eminently a gift of divine love. 


Prolonged discussion has given to its fitness for meeting 
the claims of justice a prominence in theology which the 
Bible accords to it as an expression of God’s immeasurable 
love to sinners. Let not the theologians be too severely 
blamed ; because even Paul, when he had the Gospel view 
of justification to defend, said a great deal, it is true, about 
its being a gift, but after all left the impression that some- 
how it had more to do with law than with love. Here are 
characteristic statements about the atonement: ‘God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son ;” “God 
commendeth his love toward us, in that while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us ;” ‘“‘ Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins.” 

“The propitiation for our sins.” John calls it so twice in 
his first epistle. The love of God was employed in supply- 
ing a propitiation. Hence we notice— 


EXPIATION BY THE CROSS. 


Il. Christ was cructfied tn order that tt might be consist- 
ent with justice for God to forgive sin. 


The Old Testament forecasts, and the New Testament 
progressively unfolds, this gracious provision. Some, at 
least, of the Levitical sacrifices, especially the sin offering 
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and the trespass offering, were declared to be a covering for 
the offences to which they were applied. Whether limited 
to the purgation of ceremonial defilement or not, they bred 
in the Hebrew mind a conviction that ‘‘ without shedding of 
blood is no remission.” Thus, both by typical significance 
and by inherent insufficiency, the Levitical expiations pre- 
figured that adequate sacrifice which, at the end of the age, 
was to be offered once for all. 

What the law prefigured the prophets foretold. Isaiah 
said of the Messiah, ‘‘ The chastisement of our peace was 
upon him ;” Daniel, ‘‘He shall be cut off, and shall have 
nothing ;” Zechariah, ‘‘ The sword shall smite the shep- 
herd,” and the people of Jerusalem ‘‘shall look unto me 
whom they have pierced.” Certain psalms are to the same 
effect, for instance the 22d, and qist. Finally, John the 
Baptist not only announced the kingdom, and by a strangely 
significant rite consecrated the King, but pointed him out as 
“the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world.” 

Jesus himself, when fully recognized by the disciples as 
the Christ, began to declare that he must be put to death. 
Somewhat later he interpreted this necessity by saying that 
he ‘‘ came to give his life a ransom for many.” On the eve 
of his betrayal he called the cup which he blessed “the cup 
of the covenant,” and bade all drink of it because ‘‘it is 
shed for many unto remission of sins. Finally, after the 
resurrection, he again showed how “that Christ should 
suffer, and rise again from the dead the third day, and that 
repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his 
name.” 

If the Gospels contain but few passages which declare 
that Christ must die for remission of sins, those few are suf- 
ficiently explicit. We do not need to concern ourselves 
with the many meanings that they can be made to cover, 
but only with the meaning which they naturally convey. 
And it is worthy of note that every one of these passages 
which tell us that Christ died to expiate sins, is found in one 
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or other of the three first Gospels, not in John, if we except 
the exclamation, ‘‘Behold the Lamb of God ;” and it is 
with John alone that people suppose these deeper truths are 
to be found. 

But the epistles fully disclose the piacular design of the 
crucifixion. The burden of the first five chapters in the 
epistle to the Romans is found in the passage which sets 
forth the nature and purpose of the atonement more fully 
than any other in the Book (Rom. iii:24, 25) : we are “ justi- 
fied by grace through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus, whom God set forth to be a propitiation, through 
faith, in his blood, to show his righteousness, because of the 
passing over of sins done aforetime.” Paul tells the Corin- 
thians that he went to them “ determined not to know any- 
thing . . . save Jesus Christ, and him crucified ;” and 
why comes out later: ‘I delivered unto you first of all 

how that Christ died for our sins.” Quite startling 
is his language in the second epistle: ‘‘ That one died for 
all, therefore all died ;” that is, all have in Christ as good as 
borne the penalty of their own sins. The epistle to the 
Galatians is a continued argument for justification on the 
ground that ‘‘ Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law” 
by becoming on the cross “‘a curse for us.” In the letters 
to the Ephesians and to the Colossians Paul says in almost 
identical terms that Christ bestows ‘“‘redemption through 
his blood, the forgiveness of our trespasses.” 

If Peter wants to point an exhortation to patience it is 
done by reminding us that Christ ‘“‘ bare our sins in his body 
on the tree,” and that ‘‘ Christ also suffered for sins once, 
the righteous for the unrighteous.” The tersest statement 
is that of John: ‘“ He is the propitiation for our sins.” The 
amplest, in Old Testament terms, is given by the epistle to 
the Hebrews, which elaborately argues the superiority of 
Christ to all whom the Jews most honored, from the suffici- 
ency, among other things, of his high-priestly service in 
offering himself unto God once for all. 
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THE RESURRECTION JUSTIFICATORY. 


ITI, The resurrection of our Lord had a share in pro- 
curing forgiveness. 


Everyone admits that it showed the sacrificial work to 
be complete ; but it did more ; it was itself the completion 
of the atonement. If Christ had been unable to rise under 
the burden of our sins, what was permanently fatal to him 
would have been forever fatal to us also. 

This is a marked peculiarity of the book of Acts. The 
reported theme of Peter’s preaching always is the Messiah, 
wickedly crucified, triumphantly exalted, and, as a magnani- 
mous conqueror, graciously disposed to forgive those who 
repent of what they did against him. In none of his ad- 
dresses does Peter ascribe forgiveness to the sacrifice, but he 
repeatedly ascribes it to the enthronement of our Lord. 
Because the people had crucified him they ought to repent ; 
because God had exalted him they ought to accept him as 
their Prince and Saviour. Paul’s addresses too, so far as 
reported in this book, are almost as exclusively devoted to 
the procurement of forgiveness by the resurrection. In the 
earliest on record, that at Antioch in Pisidia, a historical 
review, in Stephen’s manner, leads up to a statement that 
Christ was crucified, to a discussion of his resurrection, and 
then to an offer for the first time of justification by faith 
from all things from which men “could not be justified by 
the law of Moses.” The ground of justification is not stated, 
but it follows directly upon the exposition of the resurrec- 
tion. 

The sole express reference in this book to the efficacy 
of the blood of Christ occurs in Paul’s farewell at Mile- 
tus to the Ephesian elders, to whom he commends the 
church of God (or the Lord) as “‘ purchased by his blood.” 
Preaching at Thesalonica, confronting the council, account- 
ing to Felix for the uproar in the council, explaining his 
doctrine to Festus, and defending it to Agrippa, Paul ever 
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as at Athens, chooses for his theme “‘ Jesus and the resurrec- 
tion.” 

To me it seems a remarkable attestation of the historical 
truth of the Acts that it does not represent the doctrinal 
significance of the crucifixion as apprehended immediately 
after the event. Before it occurred the disciples could not 
be made to believe that it must occur ; and after the resur- 
rection they were naturally taken up with amazement and 
delight at this vindication of Jesus. It would only be after 
they had grown used to this fact that they would begin to 
recollect what the Master had predicted about his death, 
and to feel that it could not be less, that they could not 
bear to think of it as less, than an adequate offering for the 
sins of the world. And in that view of the case I should think 
everyone whoadores the risen Lord would most gladly concur. 

The epistles furnish a more fully developed doctrine of 
the resurrection, as of the crucifixion. Paul tells the Roman 
Christians that he who “‘ was delivered up for our trespasses 

was raised for our justification ;” that escape from 
condemnation is assured by the fact that “It is Christ Jesus 
that died, yea rather, that was raised from the dead ;” and 
that salvation is promised to him who believes in his heart 
that God raised his Son from the dead. To the Corinthians 
he argues, ‘“‘ If Christ be not risen your faith is vain, ye are 
yet in your sins,” a statement which it would seem hard so 
to interpret as to deny that the resurrection had a part in 
securing the remission of sins. Again, Paul wrote to the 
Ephesians concerning benefits bestowed by Christ, that it 
was ‘“‘when he ascended on high, he led captivity captive 
and gave gifts unto men.” 

The intercession is provided by the resurrection, as Paul 
notices in Rom. 8:34; and it is the intercession of Christ 
that provides the hope ‘sure and steadfast and entering 
into that which is within the veil.” Weare satisfied that he 
is ‘‘able to save to the uttermost . . . seeing that he 
ever liveth to make intercession.” 
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THE ATONEMENT RENOVATING. 


LV. The atonement has efficacy for the moral renewal of 
believers. 


In this way the priesthood of Jesus most directly con- 
tributed to his kingship, and here too the prophetic office is 
geen to merge into the priestly relations little attended to 
in dogmatic inquiry, but brought into full light by the Scrip- 
tures. 

The ancient Scriptures prefigure in Christ a moral or 
subjective, as well as piacular or objective, service. Recog- 
nizing at the appointment of the burnt offering (Lev. i:4) 
incidental reference to expiation through the shedding of 
blood, we find that this offering was pre-eminently an act 
of devotion, whereby a man offered himself, and God ac- 
cepted the worshipper. It was the nation’s daily act of 
homage. See in support of this statement the directions 
for the burnt offering in Exodus and Leviticus, also refer- 
ences to it in the later writings, such as Psalms, prophets 
and even the New Testament. The passover also was to 
be explained to the children at its celebration as meaning 
that, because God had spared all the first-born of Israel 
when he slew all the first-born of Egypt, therefore all first- 
born males of man and beast belong to Jehovah. This idea 
is brought forward by Paul when he exhorts the Corinthians 
to purify the church because ‘‘our passover also hath been 
sacrificed, even Christ.” 

The frequent and ethically close connection in both 
Testaments of repentance with forgiveness shows that for- 
giveness of sins and abandonment of sinning are inseparable, 
that change of a man’s character is involved in a change of 
his relations to God. 

Our Lord frequently claims that his teaching has power 
to transform men. He thus accords to it a share in the 
atonement, and shows that he identifies salvation with right- 
eousness of life (Luke viii:12; John v:34). Unhappily, 
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orthodox theology has for the most part left this large and 
vital part of the Master’s doctrine to be emphasized by here- 
tics, apparently from fear that to honor the teaching of Jesus 
might be to disparage his cross, as certainly has sometimes 
occurred. But this danger is averted for those who bear in 
mind that the efficacy claimed for the Saviour’s words is not, 
and could not be, Godward or piacular, but manward and 
renovating. 

In closing the sermon on the Mount, Jesus held out a 
promise to those who keep his sayings, and a warning to 
the disobedient, which cannot be construed into a Pauline 
intimation that obedience is impossible and ruin certain. 
Still less admissible is it to find inthe Beatitudes: ‘‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God; Blessed are 
they that hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled ;” orin that inimitable invitation, ‘‘ Come unto 
me .. . takemy yoke .. . learn of me 
and ye shall find rest,”—it would be intolerable to find here 
only the stern and almost mocking formula of the law, 
“Cursed is the man that continueth not in all things that 
are written in the book of the law to dothem.” We are 
rather to understand from these sayings of Jesus a doctrine 
correspondent to the stage reached in the unfolding of his 
plans ; namely, that to accept him as Master and Teacher 
was to do “ the work of God,” and to be in the way of re- 
ceiving whatever good might thereafter be provided. 

The transforming power of the Saviour’s teaching is an 
especial theme of John’s gospel. ‘‘ The words that I have 
spoken unto you are spirit and are life ;” ‘“‘ Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” In the end 
he could say to his disciples, ‘‘ Already ye are clean because 
of the word which I have spoken unto you.” He even de- 
clared that ‘‘ This is life eternal, that they should know thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou didst send.” 
Plainly, Christ did not restrict his sayings to the pedagogic 
service found by Paul in the ancient law. Instead, therefore, 
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of the frequent Bible-class explanation of these claims. that 
the teachings of Jesus fall under the ancient dispensation of 
law, and prepare for the gospel by deepening the sense of 
condemnation, it is better to recognize that they belong to 
the dispensation of grace, and that they avowedly promote 
the redemption of man so far as that consists in delivering 
him from sin. Still more noteworthy is it that— 

A transforming power is claimed for the cross. This 
again is characteristic of John. Apart from the saying of 
John the Baptist, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world,” and possibly without excepting 
this passage, the gospel according to John ascribes to the 
death of Christ the office, not of expiation, but of imparting 
spiritual life. The key to the entire gospel is, ‘‘In him was 
life.” The heavenly mystery revealed to Nicodemus was, 
that as the serpent was lifted up in the wilderness for a 
symbol of sin and of suffering together put away, so the 
Son of Man must be lifted up, and for like purpose, to give 
eternal life. God gave his only begotten Son that believers 
might have, not forgiveness, but life. Often styling himself 
the Bread of Life, the Water of Life, Jesus claims for his 
cross this extreme moral influence, ‘I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto myself.” 

The more important epistles also ascribe life-giving 
power to the cross. In the epistle to the Romans the ker- 
nel of the sixth chapter is ‘‘ Reckon ye also yourselves to 
be dead unto sin, but alive unto God in Christ Jesus.” The 
first part of chapter seven, using the law of marriage as 
illustration, describes the believer as dead to the law by the 
body of Christ, and married to him who is raised from the 
dead ; while the second part, after describing with un- 
equalled force and pathos the hopeless struggle against sin, 
breaks into a groan of despair, ‘‘ Wretched man, who shall 
deliver me ?” and in the next breath into a cry of triumph, 
‘I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” The eighth 
chapter then follows as an unbroken song of joy that ‘‘the 
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law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me free from 
the law of sin and of death.” 

The testimony of the second epistle to the Corinthians 
is peculiarly significant. Chapter v., verse 14, presents the 
expiatory service of the cross in an extreme form: ‘“ That 
one died for all, therefore all died ;” but the next verse 
assigns an ethical purpose: ‘“‘ He died for all, that they 
who live should no longer live unto themselves but unto 
him who for their sakes died and rose again.” Again, verse 
21 declares that Christ vicariously bore our sins, ‘ being 
made to be sin on our behalf ;” and still the object was 
“that we might become the righteousness of God in him.” 

Paul nowhere else insists with so indignant emphasis 
upon the Godward sufficiency of the atonement as in writ- 
ing to the Galatians ; yet nowhere else expresses so com- 
plete and loving subjection of himself to its life-giving 
power: ‘I have been crucified with Christ, and I no longer 
live, but Christ liveth in me.” 

The epistle to the Hebrews represents the work of Christ 
as the establishment of a new covenant by which believers 
are brought into a new alliance with God, the formal ratifi- 
cation of which, according to ancient custom, was in blood, 
the blood of our Lord. Again, it contrasts outward purga- 
tion by animal sacrifices with inward cleansing by the blood 
of Christ, so that conscience is cleansed ‘“‘ from dead works 
to serve the living God.” 

The well known doctrine of James is that the gospel 
saves by securing good works through faith. 

Even Peter’s strikingly objective language always takes 
a subjective turn: Christ ‘“‘ bare our sins in his body upon 
the tree,” an emphatically objective view of his work ; but 
it was done in order ‘“‘that we, having died unto sins, might 
live unto righteousness ;” ‘Christ also suffered for sins 
once, the righteous for the unrighteous, that he might bring 
us to God.” 

The first epistle of John contains, as we have seen, that 
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notice of expiation which is wanting in his gospel ; but its 
prevailing theme is still the same: ‘‘He that hath the Son 
hath life.” 

So then, the sweetest sayings of Jesus, the invitation to 
come to him for rest, and the assurance that God so loved 
the world as to give his Son ; the whole of that gospel— 
with the possible exception of one text—which is felt to im- 
part the deepest insight into the heart of Christ, the gospel 
written by the beloved disciple ; incomparably the noblest 
chapter in Paul’s epistles, the eighth of the epistle to the 
Romans—not to speak of the barely less familiar and only 
less loved passages cited in addition to these—all set forth 
the purpose of Christ to do a redemptive work zz ws. And 
yet it is safe to say that the popular understanding of these 
Scriptures, and the use made of them in nearly all sermons, 
overlooks this peculiarity, and treats them as if they were 
enunciations of the equally important doctrine not taught 
in them, the doctrine of a piacular sacrifice. 

The resurrection of Christ is an especially accredited 
source and support of the new life. Thusit is said that even 
when we “‘ were dead through our trepasses, God quickened 
us together with Christ . . . and raised us up with him ;” 
and that God begat us again untoa living hope by the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ from the dead.” 


A DIVINE HUMAN OFFICE. 


V. Christ was qualified to make atonement by virtue of 
all that he was. 


The old philosophy of this matter, that the divine in 
Christ gave dignity to the sufferings in which it had no share, 
may be the best philosophy we can find; but it certainly 
does not approach the scriptural representation of the fact. 
As Roman iii:24-26 sets forth the nature of the atonement 
beyond any other passage, so Col. i:14-20 tells us, as we 
are nowhere else told, how it was possible for Christ to un- 
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dertake so much for other personal beings. The passage 
begins and ends with ascribing to him ‘“‘ redemption, forgive- 
ness of our sins,” ‘“‘peace through the blood of his cross ;” 
but the intervening verses tell us that he who undertook to 
do this was creator of all things (ver. 16), supporter of all 
(ver. 17), ruler of all, at least of the church (ver. 18), final 
cause of all, or in himself the end for which they were cre- 
ated, and are kept in existence (ver. 16). Summing up these 
relations Paul (ver. 19) ascribes to Christ “all the fulness,” 
comprehensiveness and adequacy of relations, and so as- 
sures us that it was the will of God “‘ through him to recon- 
cile all things unto himself.” And now one may ask whether 
that breadth of office to the universe which belonged to the 
eternal Word from the beginning, bringing all into existence 
out of nothing, keeping all from lapsing into nothingness, 
ruling over all, in himself true end of being for all, a series 
of relations closer than those of a mother to her unborn 
babe, closer than any that can be imagined except a panthe- 
istic identification of substance—can it be that these relations 
were not ample enough to include a place for anything he 
might graciously undertake in behalf of men? Or must we 
hold that the Logos was all this to us up to the point of be- 
coming our Saviour, and that just there all this ceased to 
be applicable or available? Must it not certainly be that 
what he was before he came furnished the basis for what he 
did after he had come, and that this was a much larger par- 
ticipation by his divinity in the work of atonement than the 
current theories allow ? 

It is surely not needful to pause upon the fact that by be- 
coming man he entered into a special relation to our race; 
that it ‘‘ behoved him in all things to be made like unto his 
brethren, that he might become a merciful and faithful high 
priest in things pertaining to God, to make propitiation for 
the sins of the people ?” I pass to what, on the basis of this 
survey, seems to be a summary of the biblical teaching 
about the atonement. 
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The Lord Jesus, by virtue of all that he was, and through 
the totality of his service, by his teachings, his personal in- 
fluence, his passion, resurrection and ascension, has made 
every provision required by the holy nature of God and the 
fallen estate of man to deliver men from the punishment 
and the dominion of sin. 

E. H. JOHNSON. 


Crozer Theological Seminary. 
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VII. 


SURVIVALS OF POPERY IN MODERN PROTES- 
TANTISM. 


THE design of this article, as may be inferred from the 
title, is to show that, notwithstanding the many religious re- 
forms which have characterized the various religious move- 
ments of modern times, there still exists among Protestants, 
both in doctrine and practice, much of the spirit of Popery. 
Between Protestants and Papiststhere are, itis true, manyim- 
portant differences, but there is really no thorough, absolute 
antagonism between the two, simply because many of the 
errors which have existed for centuries in the papal hier- 
archy, still survive in modern Protestantism. It may be 
necessary to state at the outset, that Baptists are not proper- 
ly to be included among Protestants. While Baptists hold 
many doctrines in common with Protestant denominations, 
still they are essentially distinct from all Christian sects and 
lay no claim whatever to the appellation—Protestant. Just 
in this connection it may be well to refresh our friends with 
a few historical facts. 

‘The term Protestants originated in Germany in 1529. 
Ata diet held at Spire during that year, the power which 
had been given to princes of managing ecclesiastical affairs 
until the meeting of a general council, was revoked by a 
majority of votes, and every change declared unlawful that 
should be made in the established religion, before the de- 
termination of the approaching Council was known. After 
many ineffectual arguments, szx princes of the empire and 
thirteen imperial cities protested against this decision. 
Hence arose the denomination of Protestants ; a term, at 
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first only applicable to the Lutherans, but now common to 
all who have separated from the Church of Rome.” * 

Another statement substantially the same, is given else- 
where: ‘‘ Against this decree, five princes, the Elector of 
Saxony, the Margrave of Brandenburg, the Landgrave of 
Hesse, the Prince of Anhalt, and the Duke of Lundenburg, 
met on April 25th, 1529, and drew up a solemn Protest, and 
on the same day fourteen towns of the empire joined them, 
and Philip of Hesse and the Elector of Saxony had it print- 
ed. This protest caused the name of protestants to be 
given to the reformers. It contained the fundamental dec- 
laration, that religious belief could not be controlled by hu- 
man power, and that the Bible alone should furnish a stand- 
ard of belief, thus protesting against the Catholic mode of 
interpreting the Scriptures.” t 

The learned historian Mosheim, after giving a statement 
of the above facts says: ‘‘ Hence arose the denomination of 
Protestants, given from this period to those who renounce 
the superstitious communion of the Church of Rome.” ¢ 

That there were many professed Christians outside of the 
Papal Communion, before the Reformation, is a fact too well 
established to require argument, and this article is based 
upon such fact. 

Mosheim states that: ‘Before the rise of Luther and 
Calvin, there lay concealed, in almost all the countries of 
Europe, particularly in Bohemia, Moravia, Switzerland, and 
Germany, many persons who adhered tenaciously to the fol- 
lowing doctrine, which the Waldenses, Wickliffites, and 
Hussites had maintained, some in a more disguised, and 
others in a more open and public manner, namely, ‘ that the 
Kingdom of Christ, or the visible Church which He establish- 
ed upon earth, was an assembly of true and real saints, etc.’” § 

Of course these persons and their ancestors were in doc- 
trine and practice distinct from the Church of Rome, and 

* Evans’ Hist. Christian Sects: pp. 74-75. { Eccles. Hist.: p. 402. 

+ Dew’s Digest Anc. and Mod. Hist.: p. 444. § Eccles. Hist.: p. 491. 
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were in existence before the name Protestant was employed 
or introduced. The name properly applies to those who 
renounced the Papal authority and inaugurated the work of 
the Reformation, together with those denominations of 
Christians which were produced by the Reformation. The 
Protestant denominations of the present day may be traced 
either directly or indirectly to that period when they sev- 
ered themselves from the Church of Rome. It is a matter 
of history that the Church of England broke off from the 
Romish Church in the time of Henry VIII., when Luther 
had already inaugurated the Reformation in Germany. Some 
historical facts concerning Henry VIII. are well known. He 
was at one time, an ardent papist, and even wrote in defense of 
the seven sacraments so zealously, that the Pope honored 
him with the title of ‘‘ Defender of the Faith.” After falling 
out with the Pope, he took the government of ecclesiastical 
affairs in his own hands, and styled himself the ‘‘ Supreme 
Head of the Church.” * 

In regard to the “thirty-nine” articles, Dr. Evans, the 
author just quoted, states that: ‘‘A great similarity in thought 
and expression, may be traced between many of these arti- 
cles and the language of the Augsburg Confession.” The 
concession of a modern Churchman will be appropriate just 
here: ‘(It was by these men, in the Convocation of 1531, 
that the Church of England cast off from her neck the fatal 
incubus ofthe Papal supremacy. Regretfully and hesitating- 
ly the important step was taken.” + 

The religious system of Luther, although a protest against 
Romanism, in some respects approaches nearer to it than 
any of the Reformed churches. In America, the number of 
Lutherans is small, compared with the number in Europe, 
where it embraces twenty-seven millions of people, including 
seventeen reigning princes. (Evans, p. 77.) 

It is doubtless with reference to Lutheranism in Europe, 
that a learned writer of the Church of England writes: 


* Evans’ Hist. Relig. Sects: p. 97. + Bampton Lecture, 1871. p. 189. 
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‘‘Respecting the sacraments, the Lutheran belief differs lit- 
tle from that of the Catholic Church. It acknowledges the 
necessity and efficacy of baptism as also the competency of in- 
fants for it ; and anathematizes all Anabaptists, that is, those 
who, denying the validity of infant baptism, repeat it on 
adults.” * 

Presbytertanism, under the direction of Calvin in Geneva, 
and John Knox in Scotland, gradually but surely advanced, 
and after a century of struggle between presbytery and 
episcopacy, the national church of Scotland was declared 
Presbyterian in 1688. 

From the work of Dr. Evans, the following facts are 
gathered in regard to the origin of the Episcopal Methodists. 
John and Charles Wesley were greatly pained at the indif- 
ference and comparative lukewarmness of the clergy of the 
Established Church, and formed a society among the stu- 
dents of the University of Oxford, fora more thorough read- 
ing of the Scriptures, self-examination, and other religious 
exercises. In 1735 they were induced to emigrate to Geor- 
gia to preach the Gospel to the American Indians. John 
Wesley returned to England in 1737, but his enthusiastic 
mode of preaching and some of his doctrines caused the 
churches to be closed against him. He drew around him 
many friends and admirers and formed them into a society 
in the year 1738, with an Arminian Creed but an Episcopal 
Government. That he never severed his connection with 
the Established Church is evident, from his own confession. 
Some of his dying words were these: “I live and die a 
member of the Church of England, and none who regard 
my judgment will ever separate from it.” t 

These denominations may be considered the representa- 
tives of the Protestant world as distinguished from Roman- 
ists. For centuries Protestants have been loud in protest- 
ing against the errors of Rome and at times have exhibited 


* Blunt’s Dict. Doctr. and Histor. Theol., p. 435. 
+ Bampton Lectures, 1871. p. 346. 
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a spirit of extreme bitterness. Doubtless they have lost 
sight of the fact, that in their own communion they have re- 
tained very many of the errors of the Papacy. 

To illustrate this spirit of Protestant bitterness, let a few 
statements suffice: ‘‘When the question of the validity of 
Romish baptism was up for discussion before the Presbyte- 
rian General Assembly (New School) in Philadelphia, in 
1854, some of the members spoke fiercely against the Roman 
Catholics. The Hon. Elisha Taylor, of Cleveland, spoke 
strongly against the validity of Romish baptism, and, after 
alluding to a company of infidels in New York, who received 
their members by baptism as the initiatory rite, said, the 
hierarchy of Rome was as corrupt and as hostile to true 
Christianity as this band of infidels, and any principle which 
would admit the validity of their baptism would sanctify the 
mockery of the infidels.” * 

Again, a recent writer after alluding to the ancient docu- 
ments upon which the Papacy rests, distinctly declares that 
the papal claims rest solely upon a series of forgeries. 
These are his words: ‘ The truth of the matter is simply 
this: the whole of these documentsand passages that I have 
quoted, are now known to be, and are, for the most part, 
acknowledged, even by Jesuits and Popes, to be a series of 
gross forgeries. There is not one of them that has been able to 
stand the test of inquiry; not one of them that has not 
melted away beneath the searching glance of an honest 
criticism; not one of them that has escaped the brand ofa 
disgraceful imposture.” +t 

A prominent Presbyterian scholar and clergyman thus 
writes in regard to the prelacy: ‘‘ From the fourth century, 
downwards, to the period of the Reformation, this system of 
church principles has been branded as anti-Christian, and 


the papacy as an apostasy.” ¢ 
Numerous other extracts might be given to indicate the 


* Trilemma, p. 69. + Bampton Lectures, 1871, p. 145. 
t¢ Smyth’s Apostol. Succession, p. 205. 
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bitterness of Protestantism towards the papacy, but these 
must suffice. In the expressions of these writers, concern- 
ing the church of Rome, we may concur, but it does seem 
strange that Protestantants, after such declarations as we 
have quoted, should still allow Romish conceptions and 
practices to survive among them. In the Protestantism of 
the present day, may still be found the remains of Popery. 
The first reformers, enthusiastic on certain points, and boldly 
determined upon the eradication of certain evils, overlooked 
other grave errors, and retained in their new systems many 
of the errors of Rome. It is no difficult task to trace many 
of the prevalent forms, ceremonies and practices of the Prot- 
estant churches, directly to Romish authority and precedent. 
Where do Protestants obtain their mode of baptism ? While 
many of them are willing to concede that immersion is bap- 
tism, still among them all, sprinkling or pouring is the com- 
mon practice. At the time of the Reformation, sprinkling 
instead of immersion was the practice among Roman Cath- 
olics, and Luther and his associates, while introducing many 
material reforms, unfortunately retained the practice of 
sprinkling or pouring. The mode of baptism among Protes- 
tants is consequently derived from the Romish Church, and 
constitutes one of the servitudes of Popery in modern Prot- 
estantism. Protestants certainly have not obtained their 
mode of baptism from the New Testament Scriptures or 
from apostolic practice. 

This is conceded by some of the most learned Protestant 
theologians and lexicographers. It may be well to refer to 
a few of these concessions, as final authority on this subject. 

The learned Neander says: ‘‘ The usual form of submer- 
sion at baptism, practiced by the Jews, was passed over to 
the Gentile Christians; indeed this form was the most suit- 
able to signify that which Christ intended to render an ob- 
ject of contemplation by such a symbol, the immersion of 
the whole man in the spirit of a new life.” * 

* Neander’s Planting and Training Chrn. Ch., p. 161. 
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The Edinburgh Review of January, 1853, speaks of Dr. 
Schaff’s ‘‘ History of the Apostolic Church,” as the best 
compendium of church history extant. In that work Dr. 
Schaff says: ‘‘ As to the outward mode ofadministering this 
ordinance, immersion and not sprinkling was unquestion- 
ably the original, normal form. This is shown by the very 
meaning of the Greek words, daptizo, baptisma and baptis- 
mos, used to designate the rite.” * 

The same writer says: ‘“‘ Respecting the form of baptism, 
therefore, the impartial historian is compelled by exegesis 
and history substantially to yield the point to the Bap- 
tists.” t 

The Anglican divines, Conybeare and Howson say: 
“It is needless to add that baptism was (unless in excep- 
tional cases) administered by immersion, the convert being 
plunged beneath the surface of the water to represent his 
death to the life of sin, and then raised from the momentary 
burial to represent his resurrection to the life of righteous- 
ness. It must be a subject of regret that the general dis- 
continuance of this original form of baptism, has rendered 
obscure to popular apprehension some very important pas- 
sages of Scripture.” ¢ 

In regard to this language Dr. Schaff writes: ‘‘ With this 
we entirely concur. It is well known that the reformers, 
Luther and Calvin and several old Protestant liturgies, gave 
the preference to immersion; and this is undoubtedly far 
better suited than sprinkling to symbolize the idea of bap- 
tism, the entire purifying of the inward man, the being bur- 
ied and the rising again with Christ.” § 

Bishop Smith of the Episcopal Church of Kentucky, in a 
letter published about the year 1841, says: ‘I do fully and 
unhesitatingly believe that no instance, either of adult or in- 
fant baptism, occurred during the first three centuries, ex- 
cept by immersion, save only in the few cases of clinic bap- 


* Hist, Apostol. Church, p. 568. f Life and Epist. St. Paul, p. 384. 
+ Hist. Apostol. Church, p. 590. § Hist. Apostol. Ch., p. 570. 
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tism, and that to this practice all the incidental notices of 
Holy Scripture best conform.” * 

To these concessions might be added the testimony of 
eminent lexicographers, scholars of unquestioned ability, 
such as Moses Stuart, Dr. Knapp, for over fifty years a pro- 
fessor of theology in the University of Halle, and Dr. An- 
thon, whose editions of the classics are so favorably known, 
and who, though an Episcopalian, positively declared that 
in defining the Greek word daptizo, ‘‘ sprinkling and pour- 
ing are entirely out of the question.” It is evident, there- 
fore, from the testimony adduced, and from the numerous 
concessions of the many learned Protestant scholars, that 
Protestants have no scriptural authority for their baptism. 
They must, consequently, look elsewhere for their authority 
for such a practice, and nothing is clearer than that they 
obtained their mode of baptism from the Romish church. 
Whatever reforms Luther and his associates made upon 
Popery, sprinkling as a mode of baptism was transferred 
without change. The Roman Catholics themselves admit 
that they have changed the ordinance, and by the ‘‘ author- 
ity of the Church,” have substituted sprinkling for baptism. 
This, therefore, is the source from which Protestants derive 
their practice of sprinkling. John Knox introduced the 
practice into Scotland about the year 1559, and the custom 
began to prevail in England during the reign of Elizabeth. 
Sufficient testimony, however, has been produced to show 
that the baptism of Protestants is not that of the New Testa- 
ment, but the baptism of the Romish Church. 

Infant baptism is another survival of Popery in modern 
Protestantism, and we may boldly affirm, without any fear 
of refutation, that Protestants have received this practice not 
from the New Testament, but from the Romish Church, 
which builds its authority for the practice on ¢radttion and 
not on the Word of God. 


* Curtis’ Progress Bap. Principles, p. 138. 
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Bunsen declares that ‘‘ pedobaptism was utterly unknown 
to the early Church.” * 

Neander declares ‘“‘the practice of infant baptism was 
not known at this period.” + Again the same author says, 
“Infant baptism, therefore, cannot be regarded as an Apos- 
tolic institution.” t 

Professor Jacobi of the University of Berlin says: “ Infant 
baptism was established neither by Christ nor the Apos- 
tles.” § 

Prof. Stuart of Andover (Congregational) says: ‘‘ There 
are no commands or plain or certain examples in the New 
Testament relative to infant baptism.” || 

The editor of the “‘Annotated Book of Common Prayer” 
thus concedes: ‘‘ We cannot fairly prove the Apostolic 
origin of infant baptism by assuming the existence of the 
usage itself. The evidence on this subject from Scripture 
amounts to this, that we only read of baptism after a pro- 
fession of faith and repentance.” { 

Prof. Albert Taylor Bledso, for many years Prof. of 
Mathematics in the University of Virginia, and a distin- 
guished scholar, published an article on the History of In- 
fant Baptism, in which he says: ‘It is an article of our faith 
that the baptism of young children (infants) is in any way 
to be retained in the church as most agreeable to the insti- 
tution of Christ. But yet with all our searching we have 
been unable to find in the New Testament a single express 
declaration or word in favor of infant baptism. We justify 
the rite, therefore, solely on the ground of logical inference, 
and not on any express word of Christ or his Apostles.” tt 

From these concessions made by Protestants who prac- 

* «¢ Hyppolytus,”’ Vol. III., p. 180. Quoted by Curtis. 

+ ‘Plant and Training Church,” p. 162. 

¢ ‘* History Christian LDogmas,” Vol. I., p. 229. 

§ Kitto’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia Bible Literature,’’ Article Baptism. 

|| Hayne’s ‘‘ Baptist Denomination.”’ p. 31. 

 Blunt’s ‘*Dictionary Doctrinal arid Historical Theology,’’p. 344. 

++ Southern Review (Methodist), April, 1874. 
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tise infant baptism, it will be seen at once that if the advo- 
cates of infant baptism resort to the Scriptures for arguments 
in support of their practice, they will find nothing in the 
way of Apostolic precept or of example upon which they can 
construct a single argument. Where then did Protestants 
derive their practice of infant baptism ? Undoubtedly from 
the Roman Catholics, who base the practice upon traditional 
authority, 

Dr. Pise, a Romish priest, second only to Bishop Hughes, 
the eminent prelate, delivered a lecture in New York some 
years ago in which he stated ‘there are many things be- 
lieved by all Christians at the present day not to be found 
in the Scriptures. This is true with regard to infant bap- 
tism, that we and all Christians (Pedobaptists) believe in, 
for there is no authority for it in Scripture. We nowhere 
find that the Apostles baptized infants, and if it be proper 
and necessary to baptize infants as well as adults, we have 
no other authority and must depend entirely on tradition.” * 

Infant baptism, therefore, is a “‘ pillar of Popery,” one of 
its leading practices, and Romanists hold it solely on the 
ground of tradition, as they readily concede. Why should 
the same practice rest on other grounds when held by Prot- 
estants? Do Protestants really endorse the words of Chil- 
lingworth which they so often quote: ‘‘ The Bible, the Bible 
alone, the religion of Protestants.” This profession of at- 
tachment to the Bible savors much of insincerity when they 
hold at the same time doctrines and practices without the 
shadow of a foundation in the Word of God, and which their 
most ardent advocates maintain solely on the ground of 
human tradition. The doctrine of baptismal regeneration 
among Protestants is another survival of Popery. We con- 
fess that the opinions of Protestants on this subject have 
been considerably modified within the last century, and ac- 
cording to recent statistics, infant baptism is evidently on 
the decline. Nevertheless, the spirit of this doctrine still sur- 


* Quoted in ‘‘ Trilemma,”’ p. 97. 
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vives, if we may judge by the language employed in Protes- 
tant rituals. Indeed, many of their clergy boldly declare 
that they can see no reason why infant baptism should be 
practised unless it confers upon the child a sacramental and 
saving efficacy. The Methodists have changed their views 
very materially on this subject, but their great leader, Mr. 
Wesley, published a treatise in which he firmly defended the 
doctrine of the regeneration of infants in baptism. These 
are his words : “ By it we who are by nature children of 
wrath are made children of God ; and by water as a means 
we are regenerated and born again.” * 

The language used in Episcopal churches in both Eng- 
land and America at the baptism of infants very clearly con- 
veys thé idea of baptismal regeneration. Indeed that idea 
could not be expressed in more unequivocal terms. In the 
book of Common Prayer, immediately after the baptism of 
an infant, the minister offers a prayer beginning with these 
words: ‘We yield Thee hearty thanks, most merciful 
Father, that it hath pleased Thee to regenerate this infant 
with thy Holy Spirit, etc., etc.” In the last revision of the 
Prayer Book we find the following : ‘‘It is certainly God’s 
Word that children who are baptized, dying before they 
commit actual sin, are undoubtedly saved; in other 
words, we are certain of the future happiness of the baptized, 
but have no assurance of the salvation of the unbaptized 
infant.” + 

Melville, in one of his sermons, tells us how he as a 
Churchman understands this doctrine: ‘‘We really think 
that no fair, no straightforward dealing, can get rid of the 
conclusion that the Church holds what is called baptismal 
regeneration. You may dislike the doctrine, you may wish 
it expunged from the prayer-book, but so long as I subscribe 
to that prayer-book, and so long as I officiate according to 
the forms of that prayer-book, I do not see how I can be ° 


* «< Progress Baptist Principles,’ Curtis, p. 76. 
+ Blunt’s “Dictionary Doctrinal and Historical Theology,” p. 346. 
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commonly honest and yet deny that every baptized person 
is, on that account, regenerate.” * 

These ideas were prevalent in the Romish Church before 
the Reformation, and it is easy to see at once the source 
from which Protestants obtained them. Romanists bap- 
tized because they believed that by the act of baptism the 
persons, whether adults or infants, were thereby regenerated 
or born again. Consequently, an English writer looking at 
this subject fairly and impartially, says: ‘‘ Here the spirit of 
Popery, under one or other of its more specious forms, has 
for the last three centuries retained a footing within the very 
stronghold of Protestantism, from which it has never yet 
been dislodged.” + 

This article might be extended to show the Romish 
origin of many other practices among Protestants, for ex- 
ample: confirmation, festivals and fasts, etc., etc. 

In 1847 Dr. Trevern, Catholic Bishop of Strasburg, pub- 
lished a book of two volumes, addressed to the Protestant 
clergy, of the Church of England especially, in which he 
says: ‘‘ Show us, my lords, the validity of your baptism, by 
Scripture alone! Jesus Christ there ordains that it shall be 
conferred, not by pouring water on the heads of believers, 
but by believers plunging into water. It would, therefore, 
be all up with your baptism unless you established it by tra- 
dition and the practice of the Church (2. e., Roman Catholic). 
This being settled, I ask you from whom have you received 
baptism? Is it not from the Church of Rome?” ¢ 

The sum of the whole matter is simply this, that unless 
Protestants look to tradition for the support of infant bap- 
tism, sprinkling, and many others of their doctrines and 
practices, they will not find their authority elsewhere. The 
course which Protestants have pursued in arguing against 
the authority of tradition, and yet at the same time observ- 

* «¢ Melville’s Sermons,’’ Vol. II., p. 306. 


+ North British Review, August, 1852, p. 211. 
t ‘*Trilemma,”’ p. 156. 
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ing religious practices which rest solely on traditional au- 
thority, has not only appeared inconsistent to many, but has 
actually unsettled the minds of some to such an extent as 
to cause them to withdraw from their communion. The 
Hon. G. Spencer of England embraced the doctrines of the 
Anglican divines in regard to Scripture and tradition, and 
was forced by consistency to go over to the Church of Rome, 
and the publication of the Oxford Tracts became the actual 
instrumentality in converting many persons to the Romish 
Church. * So that, however loudly Protestants may protest 
against the Romish hierarchy, it is beyond contradiction 
that the authority of tradition still survives in modern Pro- 
testantism. 

To Baptists, therefore, is committed the solemn trust of 
‘contending for the faith once delivered to the saints.” The 
past is full of encouragement, while the future is bright with 
every promise of success. Even Sir Isaac Newton declared 
that ‘“‘the Baptists were the only people who never symbo- 


lized with Popery.” 
L. H. SHUCK. 
Paducah, Ky. 


* Smyth’s “ Apostolic Succession,’’ pp. 278-286. 
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VIII. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONCERNING HERESY AND HERETICS. 


HERETICS—and by the term we mean merely men who hold 
religious beliefs contrary to those of the majority—have been com- 
mon in all ages. In not a few cases the heretic of one age has been 
the acknowledged spiritual father of the next. There is no infalli- 
ble way of deciding, when a new doctrine is taught, whether it is 
true or false. The only sure way of deciding whether a given fun- 
gus is mushroom or toadstool is said to be to eat it, when if you 
live it is a mushroom, and if you die it is a toadstool. So the only 
sure way for a man to find out whether his new idea is heresy or 
orthodoxy is to proclaim it, and if it commends itself to the 
Church as consonant with the Scriptures it is orthodoxy ; if not, it 
is heresy. 

Two men have lately made this practical test of their peculiar 
beliefs. The boldness of their speech commanded the respect and 
admiration of many who differed from them; one honors a man 
who has the courage to speak out, whatever the consequences be to 


himself— 
‘‘ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who fears to put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all,” 
But the bold and manly heretic does not whine and complain if he 
is met with equal boldness by those who still stand by the old land- 
marks. And at least one of the recent heretics has been not merely 
bold, but aggressive. He has not only declared war against ortho- 
doxy, but has carried the war into Africa. Not waiting to be at- 


tacked, he has poured the hot shot of ridicule and denunciation 
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into the stronghold of the old faith. Some have accused him of 
misinterpreting the Scriptures ; he retorts with a charge of « bibli- 
olatry.’’ Now a good, mouth-filling epithet is sometimes more 
effective than an argument. ‘I will not kill thee,’’ said the 
Quaker, ‘‘ but I will give thee a bad name.’’ So he cried «‘ Mad 
dog!’ and the whole community turned to and did the killing. 
Much theological controversy is conducted on these principles. If 
a bad name can be saddled on an opponent or a disliked doctrine, 
it will take the place of refutation with people in general. These 
tactics have often been pursued by those who have hated the religion 
of the Bible, but it has been reserved for these last times to see them 
adopted by the professed believers in that religion. 

In his now celebrated inaugural address before the students and 
friends of the Union Theological Seminary, Professor Briggs used 
with great effect the word ‘ bibliolatry ’’ against those who oppose 
his peculiarly broad and free interpretation of the Bible. Those 
who see in the creation narrative of Genesis anything more than a 
poem, or in Jonah anything more than a novel, he contemptuously 
accuses of ‘‘bibliolatry.’’ The Presbyterian Church, by its stand- 
ards, takes the Bible as its sole and sufficient and authoritative rule 
of faith and practice. This has always been the doctrine of Baptists 
and of most other evangelical bodies, whether they have logically 
and consistently accepted all of its necessary results or not. What- 
ever view of inspiration one holds, whatever may be his conclusions 
as to authorship and date and mode of composition of its separate 
books, if he thus accepts the Bible as the supreme authority, his 
question must always be, What do the Scriptures teach? In an- 
swering that question, it is not only allowable but necessary to 
take account of the latest and best scholarship; to avail one’s self 
of all the helps that ancient and modern learning have accumulated 
for the interpretation of the Word. But when all this is done and 
the teaching of tlre Scriptures has been ascertained, all evangelical 
Christians agree that there is but one thing to do, and that is to 
obey. This is their theory, that is to say, whatever the real prac- 
tice may be. 
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This belief in the absolute authority of the Scriptures is what is 
so freely stigmatized as ‘‘ bibliolatry.’’ The idea that human rea- 
son can veto a command of God, or modify a truth that he has re- 
vealed, is rejected by evangelical Christians, but is very precious to 
some. The notion that tradition can add to or take from the Scrip- 
tures, and possess equal authority with it, which is the foundation 
of Romanism, is now revived by certain Protestant teachers. Those 
who would ascribe supreme authority, not to the Scriptures alone, 
but to a trinity consisting of the Scriptures, the reason and the 
Church, are naturally and inevitably opposed to those who recog- 
nize no authority outside of the Scriptures. Naturally, also, some 
of them manifest this opposition by hurling epithets. In the sense 
we have indicated, every Baptist, every Presbyterion, every evan- 
gelical Christian, must plead guilty to ‘‘bibliolatry.’’ It is the 
fundamental profession of his creed, the source of his knowledge of 
divine truth, the corner-stone of his faith. If to accept heartily and 
sincerely the teachings of Scripture as God’s revelation to man, 
and therefore his supreme rule of faith and practice, is to be a bibli- 
olater, Baptists at least will be well content to be known by that 
title to the end of time. 

The other heretic—again note that we use the term in no oppro- 
brious sense—was pastor of a prominent Baptist church. He 
taught from his pulpit a doctrine not to be distinguished from Uni- 
versalism. Some time after, finding division had arisen in his 
church, though he was sustained by a majority, he resigned his 
pastorate. Conscious that he had come to hold views regarding 
future retribution that have never found favor among Baptists, he 
was not willing to divide his church or to become a subject of de- 
nominational controversy. In this he acted the part of an upright 
Christian gentleman. His retirement was the logical, the con- 
sistent, the Christian conduct that ought to be the rule in all such 
cases. Every man, ordained as well as unordained, has an unques- 
tioned and unquestionable right to interpret the Scriptures for 
himself and to avow fearlessly the result of his study. If the result 
s to lead him to conclusions that seem to his brethren strange’and 
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even erroneous, no matter—he has the same right to his belief that 
they have to theirs. But to one thing he has no right, and that is, 
after his views have thus undergone change, to remain in an official 
position and undermine beliefs that he has solemnly vowed to teach 
and defend. 

We say that resignation should be the rule in all such cases. It 
is so plain a question of morals that one wonders how anybody can 
have a doubt about it ; a question so plain that no one does doubt 
in any case except that of a minister. A freemason may come to 
think masonry wrong, and then it is his right to withdraw from the 
order and oppose it in all honorable ways ; but what be thought of 
one who should hold high office in the order and still try to tear it 
down? What is said of a politician like Parnell, who remains in a 
party only to divide and destroy it? What is said of an employé who 
secretly works against the interest of his employer? Is there a single 
relation of life in which there is tolerance for the man who professes 
one thing and does another? None, except the ministry of the 
Gospel. No institution in the world endures a traitor save the 
Church. There he finds defenders, apologists, sympathizers. 
Notwithstanding his faithlessness to the most solemn vows that 
mortal lips ever pronounce, the minister who is known to be un- 
orthodox, is applauded and praised. Why this should be the case 
it would be hard to say; possibly it is because the issues are not 
clearly apprehended by the public ; more probably it is a phase of 
that nauseous sentimentality that makes women bestow flowers and 
dainties on brutal murderers, In other words, it is a feeling not 
only not regulated by good sense, but contrary to all sense. The 
reason of it is that it has no reason. 

No church is free from occasional cases of this kind; so long as 
thought is free, so long men will differ. Degrees of differences will 
always be found in the bounds of any church or denomination. But 
in most religious bodies there is a well-defined standard, written or 
unwritten, of what is to be believed and taught. Baptists regard 
nothing as of divine authority but the Scriptures themselves ; but 
the question at once arises, What do the Scriptures teach? As to 
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that Christians differ widely, but among Baptists there is substan- 
tial agreement as to these teachings, at least as regards all great 
questions of faith and practice. This agreement may be expressed 
in written articles of faith, or it may bea silent comsensus ; but in 
either case it exists in a very precise, definite and well-understood 
form. Every minister, in asking and accepting ordination, pro- 
fesses acceptance of this received belief, and pledges himself to 
teach it as the doctrine of the Scriptures. Whenever he is no 
longer able to do this, his place is not among Baptists, but else- 
where. In the providence of God there may still be a good work 
for him to do, but not among us; let him go and do it. We do not 
question his liberty to think or his honesty ; we merely say that 
as he is no longer of us, he should no longer seem to be so. Hav- 
ing separated himself from us by his change of views, he should 
not, like a coward, shrink from the consequences. His place is 
elsewhere. To say this is not intolerance, not persecution, not 
unkindness. It is, in the most kindly way and in the spirit of 
the truest charity, to preserve the distinction between truth and 
error. 

Many people, however, refuse to see the matter in this light. 
They will not admit that the duty of a minister to resign, when 
he has ceased to believe the dectrines he has promised to teach, 
is a plain question of morals. Or perhaps it would more correctly 
describe their view to say that the exact opposite of this proposi- 


tion appears to them a plain question of morals. They deny that 


a heretical minister—one who is at variance with his church or 
denomination in doctrine—should resign. On the contrary, he 
should remain where he is. Paul and Jesus remained Jews, we 
are told, though they taught doctrines certain to subvert Judaism, 
and their examples are safe ones to follow. Again, a minister’s 
supreme loyalty is to Christ and to truth, not to creed, assembly, 
or convention. And finally, if our doctrine were carried out, the 
creed could never be amended and the church could never make 
progress. 

The first of these reasons is open to verbal criticism, since it 
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represents Christian teaching as subverting Judaism, whereas Jesus 
taught that he was come, not to destroy but to fulfil, and Paul 
preached a gospel that he declared to be a fulfilment of the law 
of Moses. But Christianity was subversive of the traditions that 
passed for Judaism in their day, which is probably all that our 
contemporary means. Thus interpreted, its reason is irrelevant to 
the cases in hand. Jesus and Paul were born Jews, and by birth 
had rights of which only death or apostasy could deprive them. 
But nobody is born a Methodist, or Baptist, or Presbyterian min- 
ister, or even a member of any church. If we had in this country 
a church established by law, in which every one was constituted 
a member by birth and so-called infant baptism, the reason would 
have great force. As a justification of Canon Farrar, for example, 
this example of Jesus and Paul may very well be quoted, but not 
as a justification of any American minister accused of heresy. 

The second reason is sophistical. There is no reason why a 
minister should not be supremely loyal to Christ and to truth, and 
at the same time be also loyal:to creed and church. He professes 
loyalty to both. He can be loyal to the one without being disloyal 
to the other. We admit—nay, we insist upon—the duty of supreme 
loyalty to Christ and truth ; for what other idea have Baptists con- 
tended, lo, these many years than just this? What we deny is a 
man’s right to be disloyal to his church. He was not compelled to 
become its minisler. He sought the office, and as a candidate for it 
avowed certain beliefs and pledged himself to teach them. Let him 
as an honest man keep his word, or as an honest man resign his 
ministry. There is no third course possible that does not involve 
broken vows and dishonor. 

The third reason is the least forcible of all. As a matter of 
history, the great steps of reform in the creeds and progress in the 
church have been taken, not by men who remained in it, by men 
who went out from it. Did Luther and Calvin and Zwingli reform 
the church by remaining in it? That was Luther’s idea at first, but 
the logic of events was too strong for him. Thesecond reformation 
of Wesley and Whitefield was begun with a similar purpose, but 
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separation proved to be a necessity. How could Baptists have con- 
tended for their heresies of a regenerate church and soul liberty but 
by separation from the Church of the Méddle Ages? Presbyterian- 
ism and Congregationalism are witnesses, by their very existence, 
that reform of the church is possible only by separating only from 
it, not by remaining init. If those in our day accused of heresy are 
the truly orthodox, they can ensure the progress of the church only 
by departing from it and teaching their new truth independently. 
So all history of the church teaches. 

These two cases, and others like them that have lately occurred or 
are now pending, raise a question of much interest to Baptists—a 
question that greatly concerns our future as a denomination. 

One of the best known and most widely honored of preachers and 
writers recently said : ‘‘ The Baptists are the most orthodox body of 
Christians in the world to-day. Nothing is more gratifying and re- 
assuring than their unity of belief, their loyalty to the gospel of 
Christ.’’ This testimony, unexpectedly given by one all his life 
identified with another denomination, might be paralleled by others, 
from not less distinguished Pedobaptist sources. It has been a fre- 
quent source of remark among our brethren of many names, that 
Baptists have preserved a remarkable unity in the faith, and un- 
swerving advocacy of evangelical truth. 

It has puzzled some of our brethren to account for this unity, 
amounting to a substantial uniformity of doctrine, maintained with 
slight changes from generation to generation. ‘‘Here is a denomi- 
nation,”’ they say in effect, ‘that is a rope of sand. It has no 
written creeds as standards by which to determine what is heresy ; 
it has no courts to try alleged heretics and pronounce on church 
law ; it has no means of compelling obedience to the unwritten law 
of common consent, each church being independent of every other. 
Yet behold these people, without a creed and without courts, hold- 
ing together in belief and practice more successfully than most 
bodies that have both courts and creeds.’”’ They cannot understand 
such a phenomenon, it is so contrary to all their theories and expe- 
periences. And yet, with creditable candor, they admit the fact and 
praise God that it is so. 
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Baptists have never felt that there is any mystery about the mat- 
ter. Professing as their fundamental principle loyalty to the Scrip- 
tures, the have uniformly agcribed to this loyalty whatever unity of 
belief and teaching they have attained. They say this, not as arro- 
gantly claiming superiority over other Christians in this regard, 
but in gratitude that God has used this means to keep them from er- 
rors of faith and practice. The Scriptures are so plain as regards 
the fundamentals of faith that whoever honestly accepts them as his 
sole guide cannot go far astray. There are nice questions of inter- 
pretation that only scholars may decide, but all that is important 
for any man to know may be learned from the King James version 
by all who come to it free from bias and with ordinary intelligence. 
Since Baptists recognize the Word of God as authoritative, and all 
else as without authority, substantial agreement is rather to be ex- 
pected than wondered at. For though men have proved everything 
by Scripture, the Scriptures themselves prove but one thing. 

There are signs, however, slight yet significant, that this unity 
of belief among Baptists may not long continue. The trumpet 
already gives an uncertain sound in some parts of the Baptist hosts. 
Our strength in the past has been loyalty to the Scriptures ; our 
weakness in the future threatens to be denial of the authority of the 
Scriptures. There are those among us whose teachings have a 
marked tendency to break down men’s reverence for the Bible, by 
treating it as a compilation of documents made by an uncertain 
authority, documents in some cases of uncertain authorship, and in 
others certainly of authorship other than that professed in the writ- 
ings themselves. The ‘inspiration’? of these writings is not 
directly attacked, but is indirectly undermined by these views. The 
divine authority of forged writings, and of writings that are the 
composite product of a score of unknown persons, is not likely to be 
long credited by persons of good sense. Let certain theories regard- 
ing the composition of the Bible prevail, and loyalty to the Scrip- 
tures will be one of the superstitions of the past. 

As Baptists, we are at the parting of the ways. Shall we remain 
loyal to the word of God, or shall we pronounce it to be the work of 
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man and unworthy of ourallegiance? Wemustchoose. This is the 
question of the day that confronts every denomination, and it must 
be answered. Compromise is impossible, even delay will soon be 
impracticable. The decision will determine what Baptists will be 
in the next generation. Loyalty to the Bible has been our strength 
in the past, and is the bond that unites us to-day. Whatcan we ex- 
pect as the fruit of disloyalty except disunion and decrease ? 


*.* The Editor regrets that a complication of causes, quite be- 
yond hiscontrol, have compelled the omission of the April and July 
numbers of the REview. To make amends for this, and to fulfill 
obligations to subscribers, an extra number will be sent them as 
soon as it can be issued. 
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IX. 
REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I. SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


The Wise Men: Who They Were, and How They Came to Jerusalem. 
By Francis W. UpHAM.—The Star of the Lord: or, Jesus Christ King of 
All Worlds, Both of Time and Space. By the Same.—Thoughts on the 
Holy Gospels: or, How the Is Came to be, in Manner and Form, as 
They Are. By the Same. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 


Sincere believers who accept things as they find them, and never 
raise critical questions, are undisturbed by the tumult of the conflict 
as to the Holy Scriptures which now agitates the thinking world ; 
they are nourished and guided by the simple teaching of the ever 
abiding Word of the Lord, and receive it gratefully as they do other 
gifts from heaven. 

Others not established in the truth receive the conclusions of 
so-called critics, and give up the Divine origin of the Bible with little 
thought and less care. 

There are also sincere believers in close contact with the think- 
ing of the age, and profoundly conscious of the seriousness of the 
issue of this strife, to whom the loss of faith would be an inexpressi- 
ble pain ; and yet they do not know how to meet the ever renewed 
assault. They believe the Bible is the Word of the Lord, and are 
shocked at the levity and presumption of the critics ; and yet, some- 
how, the ground seems to be giving way under their feet. Every 
day brings new evidence of the weakening of the faith and the 
growth of the peril. 

Strangest and saddest of all things in this crisis is the attitude 
of many professors in the Biblical schools, who should, above all 
others, labor to defend the faith of the Church in the inspiration of 
the Bible. Many a man set for defense on Zion’s walls watches the 
beleaguering hosts with admiration, and gives applause to every foe 
who seems to make a breach, having no sympathy with the godly 
who cry : Whence shall help come? 
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Startling and bewildering as is the present outbreak, there were 
men with prophetic insight to whom the drift was as apparent forty 
years ago as to-day, and who set themselves manfully to measure 
the meaning and extent of the movement, and, as far as possible, 
to counteract it. : 

In the year 1855 Taylor Lewis published the Sia Days of Cre- 
ation. It was one of the results of his devout study of the Holy 
Scriptures, undertaken that he might preserve his own faith and not 
be borne away upon the flood of adverse criticism. He became 
familiar as a Jewish rabbi with the ancient Scripture, and his defense 
of it was made at a point then most urgently assailed. In the Six 
Days he revived and restored the time thought of the ancient world, 
and gave anew the conception of the day that was in the mind of 
those who used it first. It was ages, cyclical ages, that the record 
demanded. From this point the geological attack, with its demand 
for ages in the formation of the world, lost its force. 

Nothing better shows the blindness and lethargy of the Church 
than the reception of this book. One distinguished professsor as- 
sailed his book on the side of science, and another on the side of in- 
terpretation ; and these attacks, whose tone and language were worse 
than the most virulent of newspaper abuse, were kept up for two 
years, while Dr. Lewis was denied any opportunity for reply ; and 
the man to whom the Word of God was more than life suffered a 
long martyrdom at the hands of the appointed defenders of the 
faith. 

It was at this point that Dr. F. W. Upham came to the rescue 
with 7he Church and Science. This defense of the theory of Dr. 
Lewis, with a critique on his literary character which very fully ac- 
complished its purpose, was published anonymously in 1860, and 
the author remained unknown, even to Dr. Lewis, for several years. 
Francis W. Upham, the youngest but one of the seven sons of the 
Hon. Nathaniel Upham, of Rochester, N. H., and the only one now 
living, was born September 10, 1817. His grandfather graduated at 
Harvard in 1768. His grandmother, Hannah Gookin, was a daugh- 
ter of a minister of that name, who died when she was twelve years 
old, after which she lived with her aunt, the wife of Colonel Timo- 
thy Pickering, military secretary to George Washington. In 1811 
his father was one of the Council of Governor Langdon, and after- 
wards was for six years a member of the United States House of 
Representatives in the administration of President Monroe. 

His mother was of that Cogswell family so well and honorably 
known in New Hampshire and Massachusetts. Her father, the 
oldest of seven brothers, all of whom were officers in the army of 
the Revolution, was the head of a family that claims to have served 
more years in that army than any other in the country. Thomas, 
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the distinguished metaphysician, born in 1799, was his oldest 
brother. Another brother, Nathaniel, was Judge of the Superior 
Court of New Hampshire and Commissioner to England. Dr. Up- 
ham himself early engaged in the practice of the law, with every 
prospect of brilliant success ; but coming toa clear perception of 
the perilous courses upon which the Church was entering, turned 
aside to what has proved to be the work of his life. For many years 
of solitary thought, much apart from men, Dr. Upham studied the 
assaults made upon the Bible, both for his own peace of mind and 
for the sake of the truth, and at the earnest entreaty of some 
friends, a few of the results of his labors were published. So far 
only 7he Wise Men, The Star of the Lord, and the Thoughts on the 
Holy Gospels have appeared. 

Dr. Upham is a Congregationalist, and if heredity goes for any- 
thing, should be a Puritan of the Puritans, for in his veins is the 
blood of Cotton Mather and of several generations of their ministers. 
It is therefore of some interest to state why the books are published 
by the Methodists. 7he Wise Men was published first, in 1869, by 
Smith Sheldon, so pleasantly remembered by older readers. At a 
time when the demand for the work had nearly ceased, the agents 
of the Book Concern proposed to Dr. Upham to republish it among 
their standard works. For this reason, in part, the subsequent 
books were published by the same house. 

The title of the book, 7he Wise Men: Who They Were, and How 
They Came to Jerusalem, clearly sets forth its end and aim, and in ad- 
vance of what we have to say in regard to the contents of the book, 
we quote the opinion of that accomplished scholar, the late J. P. 
Thompson, D.D., published over his own name: ‘It establishes 
the historic reality of what many regard as only a poetic 
legend.”’ 

Smith’s Bible Dictionary says that St. Matthew ‘leaves their 
country undefined,’’ and that some have fixed upon Arabia, others 
upon Mesopotamia, others upon Egypt, and others still on Persia. 
St. Chrysostom decidedly pronounced that the Magi were Persians, 
but modern critics have almost uniformly said that the problem of 
their nationality could not be solved. Yet not until this is deter- 
mined can a basis be laid in history and prophecy for their journey 
and the announcement they made when they came to Jerusalem. It 
was left to Dr. Upham to demonstrate clearly their nationality and 
to find the reasons for their faith, which, in part, were in their char- 
acter and religion, and in the long enduring influence of the Phophet 
Daniel. They are called Magi from the East, the word being in the 
plural and without the article ; and Dr. Upham, who finds both his- 
toric and geographic distinctness and certainty in St. Matthew, 
argues that this should be rendered the far East, and that Persia is 
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meant ; while the word as afterward used in the same verse, in the 
singular and with the article, means Mesopotamia. Now, whoever 
reads the story of the ever changing dynasties and boundaries of 
those Eastern lands will discover that no national term would indi- 
cate precisely whence these men came. The far East locatés them 
with entire certainty, and marks the care of the writer with regard 
to minute details. This, however, is but a single item in Dr. Up- 
ham’s train of reasoning in his first chapter, which proves toa de- 
monstration that the Magi were Persians. 

But it would avail little to know whence these men came if 
there were no previous connection and association to inspire their 
coming and to show what it meant to them and to the world. 

Now, the religion of the Persians was not the degrading idolatry 
of the surrounding nations. More than any other people they pre- 
served the traditions and the spirit of the earliest faith. They be- 
lieved in the unity and spirituality of the Creator, and had many 
points in common with the Hebrews. Daniel was the chief of the 
order of the Magi, and lived till after the reign of Cyrus began, and 
it is highly probable that his influence secured the decree that took 
the Jews back to Jerusalem. The influence of this prophet was so 
far-reaching and enduring that it must be taken for certain that 
he left among the Magi a spirit of inquiry and an interest in the 
Hebrew Scriptures that did not fail till the Messiah came. 

Nothing is more certain historically than that about the time 
of the advent the expectation of the Messiah was not confined to 
devout Jews, but that through all the East there was an excited pub- 
lic feeling portending the coming of some great personage. 

Scholars hostile to religion have tried to belittle the evidence 
of this in Latin writers, and to refer it all to Josephus : and with an 
unwisdom too common among scholars of a better class, there has 
been a disposition to concede this. But Dr. Upham, seeing this 
great mistake and its mischievous consequences, with marked abil- 
ity has conclusively proved the certainty of the evidence in a brief 
but unanswerable chapter. 

A remarkable conjunction of the planets, which occurs only at 
intervals of about eight hundred years, awakened the attention and 
interest of the Magi, who, as the astronomers of their time, were 
quick to note every new appearance in the heavens, and to them 
it was given to see the predicted star of the Lord. Without the aid 
of Kepler, who, tracing back the paths of the planets, discovered 
that near the time of the birth of Christ there were extraordinary 
conjunctions of the planets, that astrologically were held to be sig- 
nificant for Judea, Dr. Upham could not have rounded out his argu- 
ment to completeness. But it is not too much to say that he was 
the first to look with an intelligent eye upon the disclosures of that 
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prince of astronomers, and to give them their true place and their 
full power in the elucidation of the truth of God. 

This argument of Dr. Upham, set forth with a wealth of learn- 
ing and historical insight, takes the narrative out of the region of 
isolated and unconnected events for which there is no explanation, 
and gives it a solid basis in national character, religion, knowledge 
of prophecy and expectation of its fulfillment. 

The coming of the Magi, on the other hand, shows that the 
Divine purpose of mercy to men included all the nations, and the 
appearing of the star, that it reached all the universe with its influ- 
ence. The great lesson of St. Matthew’s second chapter, then, is, 
that there is no race and no world that is not affected by the incar- 
nation of Jesus Christ. 

It is a remarkable fact, though seldom noticed, and indeed, so 
far as we know, brought by Dr. Upham for the first time, that the 
Magi in their far distant land, and aliens from the house of Israel, 
found out by natural means only ¢hat the new star was the star of 
the King of the Jews, The Gospel is fully committed to this ; for, 
had the Magi found out what they knew by supernatural means— 
as, for instance, by a Divine voice, or a revealing vision of the 
night—they would have said so, and St. Matthew would have re- 
corded it. And yet, for them to find out what they did by natural 
means is seemingly so impossible that an infidel might well ex- 
claim : If that can be proved, anything in the Bible may yet prove 
to be true. 

Now, Dr. Upham clearly shows and convincingly proves that 
the Magi could have found out what they did by natural means. 
His book is one consecutive proof of that remarkable proposi- 
tion, and this fully justifies Dr. Whedon’s opinion that «in the 
department of Christian evidence it is a new and permanent 
gain.” 

In the volume to which attention has been directed the defense 
has chiefly regarded the historical aspect of the account, and has 
shown not only its credibility but its moral certainty. It was im- 
possible, however, to overlook the fact that the appearing of the 
star was the intimation of a truth of greatest import, and that, 
rightly interpreted, it would meet and answer the astronomical 
doubt which has ever assailed the thoughtful mind. 

This doubt is inevitable when the insignificant globe is set in 
contrast with the limitless universe. Even to early believers, when 
the earth seemed central in the cosmos, the vastness of the heavens 
overpowered the soul, and we hear the sweet singer of Israel, ap- 
palled at the insignificance of the world, crying: ‘‘ What is man 
that thou art mindful of him?’’ With the wider reach of science it 
becomes ever more difficult to think of Jesus Christ as the Eternal 
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Word, by whom all things were made. It was not a vain thrust at 
the faith when a sceptic said : ‘‘ The system of the universe is crush- 
ing out the system of Christianity.’’ 

That the almighty Maker of the universe could become incar- 
nate and dwell among men asa man, seems almost impossible. 
Yet this is the testimony of the witnesses and the faith of the 
Church, : 

‘« All things were made by Him, and without Him was not any- 
thing made that was made.’’ Thus the Church is called upon not 
only to maintain the moral grandeur and perfection of the man 
Christ Jesus, but also to declare His power over all the material 
universe. It is at this point that the story of the star becomes so 
important and significant, and it was necessary to clear up the ac- 
count of the Magi in order to realize the significance of the star. 
The star, when understood, is the demonstration of the truth so 
vividly stated by Dr. Upham in the title of his second book, 7he 
Star of the Lord: Jesus Christ King of All Worlds, Both of Time 
or Space, 

To the elucidation of this truth Dr. Upham gives the most care- 
ful study and earnest thought. 

The prediction of the star is found in Balaam’s prophecy, and it 
is evident in St. Matthew’s time that no reference to that prophecy 
was necessary. For it was understood by the Jews that the prophe- 
sied star would appear, and its coming was expected. Its appear- 
ance in the sky was a sure sign to those in Jerusalem who were 
looking for redemption that the long day of waiting was over and 
their Lord was come. 

Of its fuller meaning, Dr. Upham says truly that «‘ The appear- 
ing of this star prophesied of a sphere higher than that of miracles. 
Miracle is of the present cycle of time, but the work of Christ goes 
beyond this. The Word in the form of the man Christ Jesus opened 
a new era in the eternal kingdom of God. He came to create a 
new race of men, a new heavens and a newearth. This being so, 
the harmonies of truth require some visible manifestation of His 
creating glory when His purposes begin to pass into open and visi- 
ble accomplishment.’’ To this sign the Magi bear witness. This 
sign the evangelist records. It points far onward. It intimates 
that the influences of the incarnation reach beyond the paths of the 
planets. It prepares for the prelude of the Gospel of St. John, and 
it prepares us for the words of St. Paul : ‘‘ By Him were all things 
created that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisi- 
ble ; all things were created by Him and for Him.’’ In this work 
the astronomical doubt is fully stated and fairly answered. The 
shining forth of the new star set the seal to the glory of the Lord as 
the Creator of the world. 
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Of Dr. Upham’s works, Taylor Lewis: writes thus : ‘‘ There is 
hardly a page on which we are not startled by something strikingly 
original, while leaving on the mind, at the same time, a profound 
impression of profound truth. Whoever reads this book must ac- 
quire a new interest in the study of the Scriptures, ”’ 

As confirmation of such an opinion, we refer to the whole of the 
chapter in 7he Star on the first Hedonic cycle of time, and especially, 
as a fine example of Dr. Upham’s historic insight, to the reason he 
gives for the calling of Balaam, then of high renown in the East as 
a prophet, to curse the army of the Israelites, in which he acutely 
sees the first recorded instance of what long afterward, in the Mid- 
dle Ages, was so well known and of such terrible effect—excom- 
munication of a people. Of what Dr. Upham says of Balaam, the 
late C. H. Brigham (Unitarian), Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in Meadville Theological Seminary, wrote thus: «After reading it 
no one will be willing to take the tone of mockery which has so 
long been joined to the name of the prophet.’’ And he adds: “ Be- 
lief in these days is so diluted, evasive, compromising, so mixed 
with skepticism, so shaded with irony, that it is refreshing to find 
a book full of faith, which is radiant and aspiring, not timid and 
shamefaced. In our time scholars are showing that the precepts of 
the Bible and the stories of the Bible have their parallels and their 
analogies in the precepts and stories of the heathen religions. Dr. 
Upham takes from the Old Testament the story of a Moabite seer, 
and from the New Testament the story of some Persian sages, which 
most interpreters neglect as of doubtful value, and shows that 
these legends illustrate, glorify the whole Gospel narrative, bring- 
ing the long hidden secret that Christ is the Divine Ruler of nature 
as He is the Redeemer of the sinful soul. /¢ 2s an inestimable ser- 
vice to those who would maintain the Scripture in its integrity, and 
would deny that anything in the Book of Books is trivial or superflu- 
ous.’’ As I copy these words of an eminent Unitarian scholar, I 
recall with wonder and indignation that a promising young minis- 
ter told me within a year that in the Seminary from which he gradu- 
ated nothing was known of Dr. Upham’s writings. 

Space does not permit an extended notice of his last book, 
Thoughts on the Holy Gospels. It is, however, of surpassing interest 
and value, and presents a view of the origin and design of the Gos- 
pel which is wholly original with Dr. Upham. It answers ques- 
tions which must have troubled thoughtful readers, and brings out 
the long-hidden secrets. Why, for example, do we have the re- 
corded testimony of but two of the original witnesses of our Lord's 
life and death? Where is the testimony of the other ten? Why 
were these two selected to make the record? Why does St. Matthew 
give the genealogy of Joseph and not that of Mary as the lineage of 
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the, Divine Son of David? Why does he make no mention of Laz- 
arus and his family, so dear to Jesus? Nor of the miracle wrought 
at Cana? Why, in mentioning the Marys who stood near the 
Cross, is he silent concerning the Virgin Mother? Why do none 
but the latest writers speak of the Judean ministry, or report the 
farewell to the disciples? All these questions and many others find 
a lucid and satisfactory answer. And when the concealed unbelief 
which poisons even the Church shall have passed away, these works 
will take their place as among the most instructive and conclusive 
of recent apologetics. 

As will be seen, Dr. Upham’s mind has been fixed chiefly upon 
the Gospels, he rightly holding that all Scripture and all Scriptural 
truth as to the divinity of Jesus stands or falls with the Gospels. 
Another work on the Gospel of St. Matthew is in press, and will 
soon be issued. In the interest of truth and for the comfort of 
troubled souls in these times of perplexity and unrest, I have called 
attention to these works, so full of inspiration and strong faith, 
and so sustained and powerful in their presentation of the truth of 


God. 
A. OWEN. 


II. . HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


The Oxford Movement.—Twelve Years, 1833-1845. By R. W. Cuurcn, D. 
C.L. 8vo. pp. 358. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Cardinal Newman.—By RICHARD H. HuTToN. 1I2mo, pp. 251. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Philomythus: An Antidote Against Credulity.—A Discussion of Cardinal 
Newman’s ‘‘Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles.’”?’ By Epwin A. ABBOTT. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 259. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 


Though the second of these volumes bears an American imprint, 
it was made, as well as written, in Great Britain. Relating to the 
same period, the first two were written by men personally familiar 
with the Oxford movement, a part of which, in fact, they were. The 
late Dean Church was of Pusey’s party rather than of Newman’s, 
and remained faithful to the Church of England after the defection of 
Newman and Ward. Mr. Hutton, who has since won fame as editor 
of the Spectator and man of letters, was profoundly influenced as an 
Oxford undergraduate by Newman and his associates, but never to 
the point of forsaking the English Church. Two better men could 
hardly be chosen, among Englishmen, to tell the story of this move- 
ment and its leaders, at least from the “high church”’ point of 
view. Both are well informed, both are able, both write as men of 
candor and sympathy. Hr. Hutton takes a more narrow view of 
the movement, necessarily, since he writes mainly of Newman ; 
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Dean Church considers the entire movement broadly, and not as 
centred in any one man. Though his book was left incomplete at 
his death, it was so nearly finished that his friends had little diffi- 
culty in preparing it for publication. As to readableness, there is 
not much to choose between the books, but that of Dean Church is, 
on the whole, the more absorbing of the two. 

Whether one considers the character of its leaders, the excite- 
ment it produced, or the extraordinary extent and permanence of its 
results, the Oxford movement must be regarded as the greatest re- 
ligious force of this century. The Wesleyan movement has some- 
times been called the second English reformation. One who ap- 
proves that term would hardly hesitate to call the Oxford movement 
the third reformation of the Church of England. It was, in its 
origin and spirit, a reaction from the Erastian worldly type of 
church life prevalent in England during the first quarter of this cen- 
tury, as well as from that radicalism that seemed to timid conserva- 
tives, about the time of the Reform Bill of 1832, likely.to overwhelm 
both State and Church in acommon ruin. The fear of radicalism 
has been shown to have been a mere bogey, but it was a real fear, 
and strongly influenced many able men, in political life and in 
church affairs alike. 

Dean Church confirms what Newman had before avowed, that 
the originator of the Oxford movement was John Keble. He was a 
country clergyman of no great prominence, and apparently with- 
out influence. Of his position and aims, Dr. Church writes as 
follows : 

‘‘ Though living in the shade, he followed with anxiety and in- 
creasing disquiet the changes which went on so rapidly and so for- 
midably during the end of the first quarter of this century, in opinion 
and the possession of political power. It became more and more 
plain that great changes were at hand, though not so plain what 
they would be. It seemed likely that power would come into the 
hands of men and parties hostile to the Church in their principles, 
and ready to use to its prejudice the advantages which its position as 
an establishment gave them ; and the anticipation grew in Keble’s 
mind, that in the struggles which seemed likely, not only for the 
legal rights but for the faith of the Church, the Church might have 
both to claim more, and to suffer more, at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. Yet though these things filled his mind, and strong things 
were said in the intercourse with friends about what was going on 
about them, no definite course of action had been even contemplated 
when Keble went into the country in 1823. There was nothing to 
distinguish him from numbers of able clergymen all over England, 
who were looking on with interest, with anxiety, often with indig- 
nation, at what was going on. Mr. Keble had not many friends, 
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and was no party chief. He was a brilliant university scholar over- 
laying the plain, unworldly country parson ; an old-fashioned Eng- 
lish Churchman, with great veneration for the Church and its 
bishops, and a great dislike of Rome, Dissent, and Methodism ; but 
with a quick heart, with a frank, gay humility of soul, with great 
contempt of appearances, great enjoyment of nature, great unselfish- 
ness, strict and severe principles of morals and duty.’’ 

Keble’s influence was indirectly exercised through the converts 
he made to his views. Chief among these was Richard Hurrell 
Froude, brother of the historian. Froude was inclined towards lib- 
eral, Broad Church views, until he came under Keble’s influence. 
Once converted, he made proselytes of all whom he could mould. 
Among these was Newman, also inclined to broad views, and for 
this reason looked upon with suspicion by Keble for some time. 
Ward, whom Newman moulded, was an Arnoldite. It is a curious 
fact that nearly every prominent member of the Tractarian party 
was a convert from the Whately-Arnold typeof churchman. Keble’s 
work was done when he had gained Froude, and through him New- 
man, over to his cause. These men had a capacity for leadership 
that he did not possess, and probably only the early death of Froude 
prevented him from being known as the chief of the Tractarians. 
Chief he was till his death, when Newman naturally took his place. 

The Oxford movement is so intimately connected with the 
‘Tracts for the Times”’ that it is commonly called the Tractarian 
movement. The greater part of these ‘‘Tracts’’ were written by 
Newman, but they were not, according to Dean Church, his chief 
means of influencing men or of propagating his beliefs : 

‘*« None but those who remember them can adequately estimate 
the effect of Mr. Newman’s 4 o’clock sermons at St. Mary’s. The 
world knows them, has heard a great deal about them, has passed 
its various judgments on them. But it hardly realizes that without 
those sermons the movement might never have gone on, certainly 
would never have been what it was. Even people who heard them 
continually, and felt them to be different from any other sermons, 
hardly estimated their real power, or knew at the time the influence 
the sermons were having upon them. Plain, direct, unornamented, 
clothed in English that was only pure and lucid, free from any 
faults of taste, strong in their flexibility and perfect command both 
of language and thought, they were the expression of a piercing and 
large insight into character and conscience and motives, of a sym- 
pathy at once most tender and most stern with the tempted and the 
wavering, of an absolute and burning faith in God and his counsels, 
in his love, in his judgments, in the awful glory of his generosity 
and his magnificence. They made men think of the things which 
the preacher spoke of, and not of the sermon or the preacher.”’ 
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To the same effect, though in different words and speaking more 
strictly as a critic, writes Mr. Hutton : 

‘«From 1828 to 1843 Newman was vicar of St. Mary’s, as well as 
chaplain of Littlemore, and preached in the pulpit of St. Mary’s 
those Parochial and Plain Sermons by which perhaps he has influ- 
enced the world more deeply, though not perhaps more widely, than 
it has ever fallen to any Englishman of our time to influence it 
through the instrumentality of the pulpit. * * * * I think that 
Newman's extraordinary power in the pulpit of St. Mary’s was due 
to the wonderful blending of the reality of his insight into human 
life and character with his absolute faith in revelation and the spir- 
itual world which that revelation opened to his view, heightened as 
- these great gifts were by a nature singularly sensitive to the pangs 
of lacerated feelings and wounded affections, and subjected to a se- 
vere strain by his gradual discovery that his ideal of the Christian 
character and Christian doctrine was undermining his position as a 
Christian teacher, and demanding from him the one act of self-de- 
nial which he had long taught himself to regard as one of deliberate 
disobedience to the spiritual authority which he regarded as speak- 
ing to him with God’s own voice.’’ 

That last sentence shows Mr. Hutton’s style at its worst, but it 
is worth while to get possession of his thought. The key to much 
that is otherwise enigmatic in Newman’s utterances at St. Mary’s 
will thus be gained. 

Dean Church’s account is very satisfactory until he comes to 
‘« the catastrophe,”’ as he calls the going over to Rome of Newman 
and others. There are traces of bitterness in the closing chapters, 
also, that are not found elsewhere. These show how the iron en- 
tered into the soul of Dr. Pusey and his associates like Dean Church, 
who remained faithful to the original programme of their party and 
clung to the English Church. Beyond this point the Dean does not 
go; for while he says that subsequent years have carried on the 
work of the Oxford reformers ‘‘to achievements and successes 
which, even in the most sanguine days of ‘ Tractarianism,’ had not 
presented themselves to men’s minds, much less to their hopes,’’ 
he also adds, ‘‘ But that story must be told by others.’’ One would 
be very glad of a monograph, or even of a good essay, that should 
discuss with some fullness the influence of the Oxford movement on 
the Church of England and the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. 

The third volume is an excellent example of destructive criti- 
cism. To read it understandingly is both an excellent mental gym- 
nastic and a powerful moral tonic. The writer’s one aim is to eluci- 
date the truth, and of truth Newman was the most careless of men. 
This carelessness was the result of indifference. For fundamental 
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truth, the truth of being, Newman cared so much that he may be 
said to have cared for nothing else ; for, having found that truth, as 
he believed, and holding to it with passionate conviction, truth of 
fact and detail seemed to him to be mint, anise and cumin. To Dr. 
Abbott, on the other hand, truth ofevery kind is sacred, and careless- 
ness about it is theone thing he cannot tolerate. It is greatly to his 
credit, therefore, that he imputes to Newman no moral wrong, but 
examines the Cardinal’s treatment of facts as a curious psychologi- 
cal problem, also making it a warning to the world at large. 

It is well that Newman’s essay has thus been torn to pieces by 
a competent critic. Though the Cardinal himself never was con- 
vinced of anything by argument ; though he despised proofs of re- 
ligious truth, he knew that other people were affected by argument, 
and his Essay was a specious plea for the alleged but discredited 
miracles of the Church. His argument abounds in all the kinds of 
fallacy that are laid down in the formal treatises on logic, and he 
devised sophistical methods of his own for which Dr. Abbott is fain 
to invent new names. It is doing good service to expose these 
sophisms, to show how shifty Newman’s mind was, how he reveled 
in verbal fallacies, how he manipulated facts to support a foregone 
conclusion. In most men such phenomena would argue conscious 
deceit ; in Newman they prove only the completeness of his self- 
deception. 

The Essay begins by taking as its basis of argument Bishop 
Butler’s dictum that probability is the guide of life. Dr. Abbott ar- 
gues against this principle at length, but not happily, maintaining 
that faith is the true guide of life. ‘‘ We get up in the morning, we 
breakfast, go out, catch our train, go to our business, keep our ap- 
pointments, with scarcely any thought of probability, but in faz/h— 
faith that the sun will rise, faith (less, but sufficient) that breakfast 
will be ready and eatable, roads passable, trains (to some extent) 
punctual, our office not burned down, and so on. No thought of 
probability enters our minds about all these things.’’ True, but 
Butler did not say a calculation of probabilities was the guide of 
life ; he said a very different thing, namely, that we practically act 
as if the things of every day life were certain, whereas they are only 
probable. And what is the foundation of the faith that Dr. Abbott 
maintains is the guide of life? Nothing else than the knowledge, 
derived from experience, that certain things will probably occur to- 
day as they have occurred before. It is true, then, that probability 
is the guide of life, whether we consciously reckon probabilities 
every moment or not. 

Newman applies the principle of probability to ecclesiastical 
miracles in this way. We are warranted in believing that which 
cannot certainly be proved, but which is probable. Those who ad- 
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mit the Scriptural miracles cannot deny that, since what happened 
once might happen again, a certain probability, at least no kind of 
improbability, was attached to the idea taken in itself, of miraculous 
intervention in later times. Hence, a less amount of proof is needed 
to establish ecclesiastical miracles than might be demanded but for 
this antecedent probability of their occurrence. ‘‘ Some infidel au- 
thors,’’ he says, ‘‘ advise us to accept no miracles which would not 
have a verdict in their favor in a court of justice; that is, they em- 
ploy against Scripture a weapon which Protestants would confine 
to attacks upon the Church ; as if moral and religious questions re- 
quired legal proofs, and evidence were the test of truth.” 

The last clause of this sentence gives a complete key to New- 
man's character and method of reasoning. It arouses Dr. Abbott’s 
righteous indignation, however, and he castigates its author in great 
style through a dozen pages or so. The fallacy of the Cardirfal is not 
hard to point out, though it is fitted to confuse many readers. A 
fact is a fact, of course, whether there is any evidence to prove it 
or any mind to apprehend it. But a fact can only be known as 
such to us through evidence, and anything of which we have no 
evidence is for us as if it did not exist. Evidence, therefore, is 
the fest of truth, but of course does not constitute truth. ‘This is 
the case, at least, of all truth that is not intuitively known and 
by its nature incapable of proof, such as the axioms of mathe- 
matics, or the knowledge of good and evil. 

Dr. Abbott has no great difficulty, therefore, in demolishing 
Newman’s general argument. and he makes very short work of 
this statement of it: ‘If we will doubt, if we will not allow evi- 
dence to be sufficient, which merely results in a balance on the 
side of revelation ; if we will determine that no evidence is enough 
to prove revealed doctrine but what is overpowering ; if we will 
not go by evidence in which there are (so to say) three chances 
for revelation and only two against, we cannot be Christians ; we 
shall miss Christ either in his inspired Scriptures, or in his doc- 
trines, or in his ordinances.’’ There is a vast difference between 
a determination to doubt in spite of all evidence, and a refusal 
to believe on so slight a preponderance of probability as three to 
two, but the Cardinal's juggling with words makes the two things 
appear as if they were the same thing. This is characteristic of 
his method. 

As an example of Newman’s treatment of evidence, we may 
take the story of ‘‘the thundering legion.’’ This story is that a 
legion of the Roman army under Marcus Aurelius was on the 
point of perishing from drought, just before a battle, when the 
Christian soldiers prayed for water. Rain fell, accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, and that legion was afterwards known by 
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the name of the Thundering Legion. The Romans gained the day, 
whereupon the Emperor wrote an account of the battle to the Senate 
ascribing the victory to the prayers of the Christians. Newman's 
comment is: ‘‘Under these circumstances I do not see what re- 
mains to be proved. Here is an army in extreme jeopardy, with 
Christians in it; the enemy is destroyed, and they are delivered. 
And Apollinaris, Tertullian and Eusebius attest that these Christ- 
tians in the army prayed, and that the deliverance was felt at the 
time to be an answer to their prayers ; what remains but to accept 
their statement ?’’ 

Dr. Abbott fails to perceive, or at least fails to say, that this in- 
cident is not miraculous at all. There is nothing out of the ordin- 
ary course of nature in athunder storm. At most we have here, if 
the facts are well attested, an answer to prayer through the ordinary 
course of nature. That would be a supernatural event, but not a 
miracle. But are the facts well attested? Dr. Abbott shows that 
they are not attested at all. Newman quotes these witnesses : 
Apollinaris, Tertullian, and Eusebius. Apollinaris tells the story 
to account for the name of the legion, but giving no authority for 
it ; and, as Newman himself admits, the legion had borne that name 
for a hundred years before the time of Marcus Aurelius. Tertullian 
says that «If the letter of the wise and judicious Emperor, Marcus 
Aurelius, were searched for and found, in which he testifies,’” etc. 
This clearly proves that he knew of no such letter, but had heard it 
existed. His testimony is, therefore, merely heresay. Eusebius 
introduces the story with ‘it is said,’’ and relates it in the gram- 
matical forms usual in reported speech. This is the sum total of 
the «‘ evidence ’’ for this alleged miracle, and a fair sample of the 
evidence adduced by Newman for other cases. No wonder his critic 
has an easy task of riddling his essay. And yet this preposterous 
‘‘ evidence”’ is marshalled with such an air of sincerity (genuine) 
and conclusiveness (false) as to impose on any reader who fails to 
give it a critical analysis. 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 
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B. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Life and Letters of Robert Browning.—By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. 2 
vols. 12mo. pp. 646. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00. 


Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher.—By Henry Jongs, 
M.A. 12mo. p.p. 367. New York: Macmillan & Co. $2.25. 


The unexpected excellence of Mrs. Orr's biography is an agree- 
able surprise. The author was indeed known to have some special 
qualifications for the task. She was an old and intimate friend of 
the poet, had made a thorough and systematic study of his writings, 
and was entrusted by the Brownings with a mass of family papers. 
But she was also known as one who admired Browning not wisely 
but too well; known, too, as a rather diffuse and not too correct 
writer. One feared a biography that would be by turns fulsome and 
silly. Mrs. Orr gives us a biography that is at a far remove from 
the silly and fulsome. Its perfect good taste is unimpeachable. It 
tells all that a reasonable reader will demand, yet preserves a digni- 
fied reticence regarding many things that are none of the public’s 
business. 

It is not necessary to say that no reader of Browning can afford 
to neglect this biography, though we must add, for fear of mislead- 
ing some one, that it throws light on the man rather than on the 
poet. Only in one or two cases are we helped to a better under- 
standing of the writings of Browning, and in these Mrs. Orr steps 
aside from her proper function of biographer, to become for the mo- 
ment critic. One of the best passages of this sort is interjected into 
the account of the writing and publication of 7he Ring and the Book. 
In the emotional passages of this poem, Mrs. Orr remarks, we hear 
‘‘a voice which is not Mr. Browning’s own. an echo, not of his 
past, but from it.’’ Mrs. Browning’s spiritual presence entered 
largely into the conception of Pompilia. The real Pompilia was un- 
doubtedly the innocent creature depicted in the poem, but a simple 
child who lived in bodily terror of her husband. ‘‘ The sudden rap- 
turous sense of maternity which, in the poetic rendering of the case, 
becomes her impulse to self-protection, was beyond her age and her 
culture ; it was not suggested by the facts; and, what is more 
striking, it was not a natural development of Mr. Browning’s imagi- 
nation concerning them.’’ The paternal instinct was among the 
weakest in the poet’s nature ; he admired the flower-like beauty of 
early childhood, but did not linger over it. The source of this in- 
spiration Mrs. Orr thus indicates : 

«« The ingenuously unbounded maternal pride, the almost lus- 
cious maternal sentiment of Pompilia’s dying moments can only as- 
sociate themselves in our mind with Mrs. Browning’s personal ut- 
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terances, and some notable passages in Casa Guidi Windows and 
Aurora Leigh. Even the exalted fervor of the invocation to Capon- 
sacchi, its blending of spiritual ecstasy with half realized earthly 
emotion, has, I think, no parallel in her husband’s work. Pompilia 
bears still, unmistakably, the stamp of her author’s genius. Only 
he could have imagined her peculiar form of consciousness: her 
child-like wandering, yet subtle perception of the anomalies of life. 
He has raised the woman in her from the typical to the individual 
by this distinguishing touch of his supreme originality ; and this 
infused into her character a haunting pathos which renders it to 
many readers the most exquisite in the whole range of his creations. 
For others, at the same time, it fails in the impressiveness because 
it lacks the reality which habitually marks them.’’ 

This biography throws comparatively little light on Browning’s 
intellectual development, the influences that made him the poet he 
was. Almost the only gleam of light is afforded by the story of his 
early devotion to Shelley. In some way, when about fifteen, he 
learned that there was a poet of that name, and begged his mother 
to buy Shelley's works. This was not easy, for no local bookseller 
had even heard of the poet’s name, but she finally learned who were 
the publishers, and brought back most of Shelley’s writings, to- 
gether with three volumes of the still less known John Keats, ‘ be- 
ing assured that one who liked Shelley’s works would like these 
also.’’ Mrs. Orr thinks, however, that though traces of Keats and 
Shelley may be found in Browning’s poems, especially in his ear- 
lier work, neither had any important influence on his genius, which 
was stronger than any circumstance through which it could be fed, 
This is no doubt an article of the Browning creed, but those who do 
not follow that cult may be pardoned, perhaps, if they do not accept 
it as true, As to substance and spirit, Browning was profoundly 
influenced by Shelley, and it would have been better for his immedi- 
ate popularity, and probably for his ultimate fame, if he had been 
equally influenced by Shelley’s method. A perfect artist Shelley 
was not, but in power to produce musical verse he was immeasur- 
ably Browning’s superior. 

One effect ofthis study of Shelley was that young Browning be- 
came a professing atheist, and for two years a practising vegetarian. 
There were no stern Oxford dons to expel him, there was no foolish 
father to turn him out o’ doors. These vagaries cured themselves, 
as they always will in a healthy nature that is judiciously left alone 
and not hardened into confirmed error by well-meant and badly 
timed correction. Browning was never, perhaps, an orthodox be- 
liever, but he held the cardinal points of the Christian faith in his 
later life, and has expressed them in his writings so fully that he 
may be called the typical Christian poet of the century. ‘+The 
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Evangelical Christian,’’ says Mrs. Orr, ‘‘ and the subjective idealist 
philosopher were curiously blended in his composition.”’ Yet else- 
where she speaks of + those who, like himself, rejected or questioned 
the dogmatic teachings of Christianity.’’ It is a little difficult 
sometimes to reconcile Mrs. Orr with herself, but there seems to be 
no inherent contradiction in an assertion that Browning rejected 
some and doubted other articles of the orthodox creed while still be- 
lieving the great central truths of the Christian religion. 

One learns more fully than was known before, from Mrs. Orr's 
disclosures, that Browning bore hardly the neglect of the British 
public. This feeling crops out frequently in his wife’s letters, as 
well as in his own. It was a natural, but at the same time unjust, 
complaint, and the biographer errs when she echoes and prolongs 
the wail. Browning either would not or could not write in a way 
comprehensible by the public to which he appealed. Mrs. Orr says 
apologetically that he « failed to realize those conditions of thought, 
and still more of expression, which made him often on first reading 
difficult to understand.’’ She defends him from the charge of care- 
lessness, repeating a saying of his: ‘‘ People accuse me of not taking 
pains! I take nothing du¢ pains!’’ Granting the literal truth of 
this—though we havea sturdy conviction that it is not literally 
true—it remains also true that the public could not understand 
Browning at first. His writings are, even now, an acquired taste, 
and will probably always be ‘‘caviar to the general.’’ The poet 
should have remembered that the public is a patient beast, even if a 
stupid, and in time may be brought to tolerate and even to think it 
enjoys almost anything. It is open to the poet to choose whether 
he will strive for the applause of the many, or for the fit audience 
though few, whose approval is the highest honor. But choosing 
the latter, he should be above complaining because the rewards of 
the former course are withheld. Even a poet cannot expect to eat 
his cake and keep it, too. 

But even in the matter of popularity, Browning had little cause 
tocomplain. It was slow in coming, but it came. Mrs. Orr gives 
few details about the pecuniary rewards of later years, though she 
is careful to say that the earlier books were an expense to the poet 
rather than a source of income. She does permit us to learn, how- 
ever, that he was able in 1868 to demand £200 from his American 
publishers for advance sheets of 7he Ring and the Book, and some- 
what later he received 100 guineas for ‘‘Hervé Riel.’’ This was 
good pay twenty years ago—it would be good pay even now—and 
doubtless these sums were largely exceeded in the poet’s later years. 
Browning was no longer in finding his audience than Wordsworth 
and Shelley and Keats, and he was more fortunate than the two lat- 
ter in living to see his writings numbered among English classics. 
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Some interesting information is contained in these volumes re- 
garding Browning’s methods of work. He was a desultory and fit- 
ful worker, though on the whole he accomplished much. But he 
would only work when he felt in the mood, and this did not please 
his wife, who tried, in the way wives have, to reform him. She 
was reduced to a state of mild despair because during one whole 
winter, while she was vastly industrious with Aurora Leigh, her 
Robert would model instead of write. In later years he was more 
uniform in production, at times forming (and what is more strange, 
keeping) a resolution to write a whole poem a day. Among the 
poems said by Mrs. Orr to have been thus written is ‘‘ Childe Ro- 
land.’’ Werespectfully crave leave to doubt whether even a Brown- 
ing could write that poem ina sir le day. While at work, the 
poet produced rapidly, but he was indefatigable also in correcting 
and perfecting. At least, so we are told, though here again some of 
us are likely to be skeptical. 

‘‘ Full justicé is done by the biographer to the ideal wedded life 
of Mr. and Mrs. Browning. Each stimulated the other to do the 
best work, and each thought the other the greater poet. Mrs. Orr 
speaks of the apparent inconsistency of Browning's «high positive 
‘estimate of the value of his poetry with the relative deprecation of 
his own poetic genius which constantly marks his attitude towards 
that of his wife.’’ She adds: ‘The facts are, however, quite com- 
patible. He regarded Mrs. Browning’s genius as greater, because 
more spontaneous than his own, owing less to life and its opportu- 
nities ; but he judged his own work as the more important, because of 
the larger knowledge of life which had entered into its production.”’ 
Like a good Browningite, she decides that the poet was wrong. 

For lack of space we must here take leaveof the book. Perhaps 
the highest compliment we can pay it is statement of a simple fact : 
The reading of the biography has sent us to Browning’s works with 
a whetted appetite. 

The second book suggests to one that the Browning literature 
threatens to become so voluminous that ordinary readers must fail 
to keep up with it, and even Browningites are in danger of being 
overwhelmed. One hopes the day is yet distant when people will 
be content to read about Browning, instead of reading Browning. 
This hope is greatly strengthened by an examination of the books 
about the poet and his writings. With honorable exceptions, they 
are dull, pretentious, and empty. Difficult reading as the poems 
admittedly are, the commentaries are for the most part more diffi- 
cult still. This is especially true of those essays that undertake to 
expound the inner meaning of the poems. Books like those of Drs. 
Fothergill and Nettleship, for example, are a weariness to the flesh 
and a burden to the mind. 
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The writer of the book is a professor of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity College of North Wales. His name indicates that he is a 
Welshman by blood, as well as by residence, and every Welshman 
has in him a love of poetry and music. Mr. Jones is also a scholar, 
a clear thinker, a careful writer, and affects no superior wisdom. He 
writes modestly, but with certainty of touch, knowing precisely 
what he wishes to say and how to express his thought. He does 
not strain after odd phrases, and does not seem to be continually 
asking himself, How will this impress the reader? If he succeeds 
in adequately uttering his thought, he is content to let it stand for 
what it is worth. Thethought usually justifies this modest confi- 
dence, always deserving respectful consideration, and usually win- 
ning assent. 

Mr. Joncs contrasts the philosophy of life found in Browning’s 
writings with that in Carlyle’s. Both start from the same premises 
—the existence of a loving, holy, and omnipotent God, and a moral 
nature in man imperfectly corresponding to the nature of God—but 
they reach very different conclusions. Carlyle is a pessimist ; 
Browning is an optimist. But his optimism is not the cheerful self- 
delusion of the man who shuts his eyes to evil and refuses to see 
anything but the hopeful side of things; it is, rather, the convic- 
tion of one who is clear-eyed to see things as they are, the evil with 
the good, but believes with all the energy of his soul in the ultimate 
triumph of good. As he himself said, in his last words to the world, 
he was 


One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


Underneath Browning’s poetry Mr. Jones finds a consistent 
philosophy, not, indeed, fully formulated or expounded, but as- 
sumed. The cardinal doctrine of the poet is that the universe and 
its phenomena are to be explained as manifestations of love. The 
principle of love is present in God’s creative and redeeming power, 
in man as the highest motive and energy of the moral life, and also 
in the material universe. The whole creation is love incarnate. As 
he says in /n a Balcony : 


There is no good of life but love—but love ! 
What else looks good, is some shade flung from love, 
Love gilds it, gives it worth. 


This idea is set forth most impressively in Paracelsus, and the 
failure of the hero of that poem is shown to consist in that his 
knowledge did not reach the final truth of things, which is love. 
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For this teaching, our professor attempts to find a philosophical 
justification. He finds this in the doctrine of evolution, which, he 
contends, must be applied fearlessly to all the facts of the universe. 
In other words, it must be treated as a category of thought, univer- 
sal in application, and unquestionable in validity. It must be ap- 
plied to man as well as to nature in general, to spiritual as well as 
material facts. He does not shrink from the conclusion that nature 
makes man ; that out of crass matter is evolved all animal and spir- 
itual life. He stoutly contends, however, that this by no means 
proves life to be nothing but matter. It rather shows that what we, 
in our ignorance, took to be mere matter, was really something 
much greater. If crass matter contains this promise and potency, 
why do we call it ‘crass’? ? This philosophy, it is further contend- 
ed, so far from being materialistic, is the only spiritual doctrine of 
the universe. ‘‘ Instead of degrading man, it lifts nature into a 
manifestation of spirit. If it were established, if every link of the 
endless chain were discovered, and the continuity of existence were 
irrefragably proved, science would not overthrow idealism, but it 
would rather vindicate it. It would justify zz detail the attempt of 
poetry and religion and philosophy to interpret all being as a ‘ trans- 
parent vesture’ of reason, or love, or whatever other power in the 
world is regarded as highest. * * * In other words, self- 
consciousness is the key to all the problems of nature.”’ 

We need not pause here to criticise this philosophy ; the main 
question of the present issue is not whether the philosophy is true, 
but whether it is Browning’s. We must confess that to our taste it 
smacks much more of Jones than of Browning. While it is ingen- 
iously consistent with the poet’s writings, it nevertheless appears 
to be injected into them rather than deduced from them. That the 
poet in his later years believed in a general way in the doctrine of 
evolution may be gathered from many circumstances, but that he 
excepted man’s mental and moral nature from its operation is equal- 
ly deducible. He was far from accepting the definition proposed for 
matter, as ‘‘a double-faced somewhat,’’ one face presenting the phe- 
nomena we call material, the other spiritual, and both inhering in 
one substance. 

‘ In Browning’s later works, the critic finds a fatal defect, name- 

ly, that his philosophy of life is agnostic. The poet appeals from 

the head to the heart, from knowledge to hope. Solutions of the . 
problems of the universe by the intellect he pronounces impossible, 
and ‘he remands them to the domain of faith. Mr. Jones will not 
have this. An optimism that rests on emotion severed from intelli- 
gence has no content whatsoever, he holds, but is a personal convic- 
tion which any one is free to deny. In casting doubt upon the va- 
lidity of knowledge, Browning ‘‘ degraded the whole spiritual na- 
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ture of man ; for a love that is ignorant of its object is a blind im- 
pulse, and a moral consciousness that does not know the law is an 
impossible phantom—a self-contradiction.’’ We do not, however, 
find the professor’s knowledge more satisfactory than the poet’s 
faith. 

But whether the reader agree with this or that conclusion of 
Mr. Jones, he will find this book stimulating to an unusual degree. 
If it does not solve all the problems it raises, it will spur on the 
reader to find for them a solution that will satisfy his own mind and 
conscience. And it will help many to understand why not a few of 
us hold Browning to be the greatest poet of this century. 


Henry C. VEDDER. 


The American Revolution. By JoHN Fiskk. 2 vols. i2mo, pp. 344, 305. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00. 


From the Preface the reader will learn, probably for the first 
time, that these two volumes are part of a large and important 
work, no less than a popular history of the United States from 1492 
to 1865. This work was planned by Mr. Fiske ten years ago, and is 
now completed down to the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
Two volumes are in press, treating of 7he Discovery and Spanish 
Conquest of America, from which point the narrative is continued 
in the already .published 7he Beginnings of New England ; that 
joins on to the present story of the Revolution, which is supple- 
mented by 7he Critical Period of American History. It is true, as 
the author says, that plans of this sort, to be properly carried out, 
require much time, but with so excellent a beginning it is reason- 
able to hope for the completion of the work. 

If it shall be finished, this will come near being the ideal his- 
tory of our country for ordinary reading. Its ‘‘ popular”’ qualities 
have already been attested by the rapid sale of the volumes thus far 
published, and the large audiences that listened to these chapters 
on the Revolution when they were delivered as lectures in various 
parts of the country. Mr. Fiske modestly says: ‘I was greatly 
surprised at the interest thus shown in a plain narrative of events 
already well known, and have never to this day understood the 


. secret of it.’”’ The attentive reader of the book will be at no loss to 


understand the secret. The author has, in the first place, mastered 
his sources and sifted his materials. He has selected from the mass 
only what is important and significant ; he has grouped his details 
artistically, with a correct eye for both historical and literary per- 
spective ; and his narrative, while ‘‘ plain’’ in the sense of avoid- 
ing ambitious rhetoric, is animated and picturesque. When we add 
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to these excellences that the author brings a fresh mind and sound 
common sense to the weighing of evidence and the judgment of men, 
that he does not hesitate to traverse traditional ideas and to disre- 
gard accepted opinions of men and things, it will be clear that the 
book has merits of an unusual sort. 

One of the most striking features of the narrative is the author’s 
judgment of Washington. In Mr. Fiske’s judgment Washington 
was a great commander, who fought a long contest with inadequate 
resources, and without loyal support either from his generals or 
from Congress, showing always consummate discretion, and at 
times great energy and daring. Two occasions gave him the op- 
portunity to display those qualities of courage, foresight, rapid de- 
cision and prompt action that constitute military genius of the 
highest order. The first of these occasions was the capture of Tren- 
ton. To appreciate this feat one needs to remember that the first 
part of the revolutionary struggle was marked by an almost un- 
broken series of disasters to the colonists. To crown all, New York 
was lost, and the superior forces of Howe and Cornwallis had driven 
Washington’s army through New Jersey into Pennsylvania. The 
center of the British army was at Trenton, waiting only for the 
Delaware to freeze over to continue the pursuit and capture Phila- 
delphia. It was under these circumstances that Washington deter- 
mined to strike back. The audacity of the plan was equalled only 
by the secrecy and resoluteness with which it was executed. The 
only one of the three divisions of his army that succeeded in crossing 
the Delaware was his, which he inspired with his own indomitable 
purpose. The surprise was complete, and in the subsequent three 
weeks he repeatedly outwitted Cornwallis, who finally retired in 
disgust to winter quarters at New York. This splendid feat, Mr. 
Fiske tells us, caused a revulsion of feeling, not only in the colo- 
nies, but abroad. ‘‘ From this moment Washington was regarded 
in Europe as a first-rate general. Military critics who were capable 
of understanding his movements compared his brilliant achieve- 
ments with his slender resources, and discovered in him genius of 
a high order. Men began to call him ‘ the American Fabius’ ; and 
this epithet was so pleasing to his fellow-countrymen in that pedan- 
tic age that it clung to him for the rest of his life, and was repeated 
in newspapers and speeches and pamphlets with wearisome itera- 
tion.’’ Yet there was something more than Fabian in Washington’s 
generalship. For wariness he has never been surpassed ; yet, as 
Colonel Stedman observed in his excellent contemporary (British) 
history of the war, the most remarkable thing about Washington 
was his courage. It would be hard indeed to find more striking 
examples of audacity than he exhibited at Trenton and Princeton. 
Lord Cornwallis was no mean antagonist, and no one was a better 
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judge of what a commander might be expected to do with a given 
stock of resources. His surprise at the Assempink was so’great 
that he never got over it. After the surrender at Yorktown it is said 
that his lordship expressed to Washington his generous admiration 
for the skill which had suddenly hurled an army four hundred 
miles, from the Hudson River to the James, with such precision and 
such deadly effect. ‘But after all,’’ he added, «‘ your excellency’s 
achievements in New Jersey were such that nothing could surpass 
them.’’ The man who had turned the tables on him at the Assem- 
pink he could well believe to be capable of anything. 

The second occasion on which Washington showed great’ mili- 
tary genius has been hinted at in the preceding sentences. It was 
in the rapid movement from the valley of the Hudson to Virginia, 
that compelled the surrender of Cornwallis and virtually won the 
independence of the colonies. Mr. Fiske tells this so well that it is 
worth while to quote him at some length : 


But as soon as Washington heard from Greene, in April, how 
he had manceuvred Cornwallis up into Virginia, he began secretly 
to consider the possibility of leaving a small force to guard the 
Hudson, while taking the bulk of his army southward to overwhelm 
Cornwallis. At the Wethersfield conference he spoke of this to 
Rochambeau, but to no one else, and a dispatch to Grasse gave him 
the choice of sailing either for the Hudson or for the Chesapeake. 
So matters stood till the middle of August, while Washington, 
grasping all the elements of the problem, vigilantly watched the 
whole field, holding himself in readiness for either alternative—to 
strike New York close at hand, or to hurl his army to a distance of 
four hundred miles. On the 14th of August a message came from 
Grasse that he was just starting from the West Indies for Chesa- 
peake Bay with his whole fleet, and hoped that whatever the armies 
had to do might be done quickly, as he should be obliged to return 
to the West Indies by the middle of October. Washington could 
now couple with this the information, just received from Lafay- 
ette, that Cornwallis had established himself at Yorktown, where 
he had deep water on three sides of him, and a narrow neck in 
front. 

The supreme moment of Washington’s military career had 
come—the moment for realizing a conception which had nothing of 
a Fabian character about it, for it was a conception of the same 
order as those in which Ceesar and Napoleon dealt. He decided at 
once to transfer his army to Virginia and overwhelm Cornwallis, 
He had everything in readiness. The army of Rochambeau had 
marched through Connecticut and joined him on the Hudson in 
July. . He could afford to leave West Point with a comparatively 
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smal] force, for that strong fortress could be taken only by a regu- 
lar siege, and he had planned his march so as to blind Sir Henry 
Clinton completely. This was one of the finest points in Washing- 
ton’s scheme, in which the perfection of the details matched the 
audacious grandeur of the whole. Sir Henry was profoundly un- 
conscious of any such movement as Washington was about to exe- 
cute, but he was anxiously looking out for an attack upon New 
York. Now, from the American headquarters near West Point 
Washington could take his army more than half way through New 
Jersey without arousing any suspicion at all, for the enemy would 
be sure to interpret such a movement as preliminary to an occupa- 
tion of Staten Island, as a point from which to assail New York. 
Sir Henry knew that the French fleet might be expected at any mo- 
ment ; but he had not the clue which Washington held, and his 
anxious thoughts were concerned with New York harbor, and not 
with Chesapeake Bay. Besides all this, the sheer audacity of the 
movement served still further to screen its true meaning. It would 
take some time for the enemy to comprehend so huge a sweep as 
that from New York to Virginia, and doubtless Washington could 
reach Philadelphia-before his purpose could be fathomed. 

The events justified his foresight. On the 19th of August, five 
days after receiving the dispatch from Grasse, Washington’s army 
crossed the Hudson at King’s Ferry and began its march. Lord 
Stirling was left with a small force at Saratoga, and General Heath, 
with four thousand men, remained at West Point. Washington 
took with him southward two thousand Continentals and four thou- 
sand Frenchmen. It was the only time during the war that French 
and American land forces marched together, save on the occasion 
of the disastrous attack upon Savannah. None save Washington 
and Rochambeau knew whither they were going. So precious was 
the secret that even the general officers supposed, until New Bruns- 
wick was passed, that their destination was Staten Island. So 
rapid was the movement that, however much the men might have 
begun to wonder, they had reached Philadelphia before the purpose 
of the expedition was distinctly understood. 

As the army marched through the streets of Philadelphia there 
was an outburst of exulting hope. The plan could no longer be 
concealed. Congress was informed of it, and a fresh light shone 
upon the people, already elated by the news of Greene’s career of 
triumph. The windows were thronged with fair ladies, who threw 
sweet flowers on the dusty soldiers as they passed, while the welkin 
rang with shouts, anticipating the great deliverance that was so 
soon tocome. The column of soldiers, in the loose order adapted 
to its swift march, was nearly two miles in length, First came the 
war-worn Americans, clad in rough toggery, which eloquently told 
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the story of the meagre resources of a country without a Govern- 
ment. Then followed the gallant Frenchmen, clothed in gorgeous 
trappings such as could be provided by a Government which at that 
time took three-fourths of the earnings of its people in unrighteous 
taxation. There was some parading of these soldiers before the 
President of Congress, but time was precious. Washington, in his 
eagerness galloping on to Chester, received and sent back the joy- 
ful intelligence that Grasse had arrived in Chesapeake Bay, and 
then the glee of the people knew no bounds. Bands of music played 
in the streets, every house hoisted its stars and stripes, and all the 
roadside taverns shouted success to the bold general. «Long live 
Washington !’’ was the toast of the day. ‘‘He has gone to catch 
Cornwallis in his mouse-trap.”’ 

But these things did not stop for a moment the swift advance 
of the army. It was on the 1st of September that they left Trenton 
behind them, and by the 5th they had reached the head of Chesa- 
peake Bay, whence they were conveyed in ships, and reached the 
scene of action, near Yorktown, by the 18th. 


Readers of Macaulay are familiar with his view of the revolu- 
tionary struggle—that America was, in fact, fighting for the liber- 
ties of the English race against the despotic government attempted 
by George III. Mr. Fiske develops this theory at some length in 
his introductory chapter, and refers to it at intervals throughout his 
books. This view of the Revolution gives breadth and dignity to a 
struggle that might otherwise seem local and possibly sordid. It 
also connects the event with the political history of the world, in- 
stead of isolating it and regarding it as something in which only 
Americans have an interest. The effect of the war of independence 
was only less profound on the mother country than on the colo- 
nies. England lost an empire, but she gained her own liberties for 
all time. 

There are many things in the book that would justify praise. 
The description of the Burgoyne campaign is an unexcelled piece of 
narrative. The account of Arnold’s treason, with its judicial state- 
ment of facts and estimate of motives, together with the soundness 
of its final judgment, is completely satisfactory. The campaign of 
Greene in the South, one of the great military feats of modern 
times, is the only part of the book that fails to receive its due pro- 
portion, and perhaps we are wrong in suspecting failure even there. 
Certainly Mr, Fiske is sufficiently warm in his praise of Greene’s 
capacity as acommander. The weakness and incapacity of Gates, 
as well as the vanity and treachery of Lee, receive full justice. In 
short, whether in general plan or in the details of execution, we find 
almost nothing that does not seem worthy of unqualified approval. 
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The publishers invite the attention of rea@ers to an ‘improved 
method adopted in binding this book, by which a remarkable com- 
bination of strength and flexibility is secured. The books opens as 
if to invite reading, yet is so firm that the reader has. no disturbing 
fear that it will fall to pieces." One is glad to say that this deserip- 
tion of the binding is borne out by the practical test of use. What- 
ever the new process is, all who read books will hope that it may 
speedily become general. A binding at once flexible and strong like 
this certainly “fills a long-felt want.”’ 

Henry C. VEDDER. 


Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by 
the Duc DE BrocLig, of the French Academy. Translated by RAPHAEL 
Lepos pe Beaurort, F. R. Hist. 5. With an Introduction by the Hon. 
WHITELAW Rep, American Minister in Paris. Vols. I., II., II. New 
York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1891. 


Though one’s gratification at the publication of these long- 
delayed Memoirs is considerably diminished by the circumstance 
that their authenticity is gravely questioned, it is not possible to 
read them without amusement and instruction. The translator ap- 
pears to have done his work very badly, if it is true, for’ one cannot 
suppose the clever Talleyrand capable of writing so dull and heavy 
as this. But without regard to their truthfulness in all details, and 
destitute as they are in this English dress of literary charm, the 
Memoirs are of absorbing interest. The first volume especially is 
less likely to have been corrupted by any editor than other and more 
exciting episodes in Talleyrand’s life, and its interest for the reader 
depends rather on the substance than on the style. 

In Part I., which covers the years before the Revolution, we 
probably get more of the real Talleyrand than we are likely to get 
in any other section of the narrative. There was nothing in these 
years that he felt it necessary toconceal. Though he may have had 
some grudges, and therefore is to be distrusted at times in what he 
says of others, we may receive what he says of himself with toler- 
able certainty of its accuracy. And what he says is certainly ex- 
traordinary. His parents, though not rich, were noble, and held a 
position at court that insured the advancement of their children. 
It was not the fashion at that time for parents to show much affec- 
tion for their children; that would have been unusual, and there- 
fore ridiculous. Accordingly, young Talleyrand was put out to 
nurse in an outlying district of Paris. When about four years old 
he fell from the top of a cupboard and dislocated his foot, which in- 
jury his ignorant nurse concealed until it was incurable, and the 
unfortunate boy was lamed for life. He had been destined for the 
army, but being disqualified for this profession, his parents deter- 
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mined on the Church as the only career open to one of so distin- 
guished a family and so infirm a body. As he bitterly says: «In 
gteat families the family was more cared for than its members in- 
dividually, especially than those members who were still unknown.” 
At the age of fifteen he was sent to a relative, the Archbishop of 
Rheims, to be prepared for submission to the lot chosen for him. 
Again he says, bitterly: «‘I am, perhaps, the only man of distin- 
guished birth, and belonging to a numerous and esteemed family, 
who did not for one week in his life enjoy the sweetness of being 
under his father’s roof.’ In all the subsequent pages we have noted 
not a single further allusion to his father; but of his mother he 
speaks often, and in later years he came to know, admire and even 
love her. ‘‘I used to choose,’’ he writes, ‘‘for my visits to my 
mother the hours when she was alone ; it was the better to enjoy 
the graces of her mind. No one has ever seemed to me to have 
such charm as hers in conversation. She spoke only in delicate 
shadings. Never did she make a don mot—that was too expressive. 
Bons mots are remembered ; she wished only to please, and to let 
what she said be forgotten. A wealth of facile expressions, 
novel and always delicate, satisfied the varied needs of her intel- 
lect.’’ 

At Rheims his uncle endeavored to overcome his repugnance 
to the priesthood by setting him to read the memoirs of Cardinals 
Retz, Richelieu, Ximenes, and other like books, the teaching of 
which was that the priesthood was, in reality, no bar to a life of 
pleasure orambition. Talleyrand might aspire to the highest offices 
in State as well as Church, might be as dissolute as he pleased, in 
spite of being a priest. He had not yet lost the ingenuousness of 
youth, and he had some native honesty. So hetells us: «I did 
not then understand what it was to embrace one part of a profes- 
sion with the intention of following another ; to assume a part of 
constant self-denial in order the better to succeed in an ambitious 
career ; to join the Church in order to become Minister of Finances.”’ 
He soon learned the secret, however, and while conducting his 
studies formed a /iaison with a young and handsome actress, whose 
parents had forced her on the stage as his were forcing him into the 
Church. ‘My superiors,’’ he says, ‘‘cannot have failed to have 
had [a good specimen that of the translator’s English] some suspi- 
cion of what had reconciled me to my position and even made me 
somewhat cheerful. But the Abbé Couturier had taught them the 
art of being blind when necessary ; he had told them never to find 
fault with a young student whom they regarded as destined to fili 
high posts.’”” Unless he was greatly wronged by his contemporaries, 
Talleyrand’s superiors had frequent occasion to be blind after he had 
become priest and prelate. 
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His promotion in the Church was rapid, of course ; he had only 
to prove his fitness for high place to obtain it quickly, and he would 
probably have obtained it in the end, whether fit or unfit. He was 
first Agent-General of the clergy at court, and then Bishop of Autun. 
As one of the deputies of the clergy to the States-General, he took 
a leading part in the Revolution, insuring the triumph of the Third 
Estate by joining that body when the question arose whether the 
Estates should deliberate separately or as one assembly. The mon- 
archy was lost when the Third Estate won that contest. Up to that 
moment the throne thight have been saved by resolute action ; after 
that, supreme power passed to the body that had shown itself strong- 
est. Talleyrand did as much as any other man, more than most, to 
strengthen the Third Estate, and therefore to destroy monarchy. 

Perhaps because he feels the force of this argument and wishes 
to forestall it, he makes a brave show of his loyalty up to the time 
when the first emigration occurred, and tries to throw the blame of 
his political conduct on Necker, who had authorized the third order 
to elect as many deputies as the other two orders together. ‘As 
this concession could only be useful to it in the case of the fusion of 
the three orders into a single body, it could not have been done 
without presupposing this fusion and consenting implicitly to it. 
The attempts the Third Estate would make to obtain the fusion 
were thus rendered legitimate beforehand, its chances of success 
increased, and absolute preponderance in the body in which the 
three orders were to be blended was assured to it.’’ This is Talley- 
rand’s defense ; he merely yielded to the inevitable. This is his 
defense to every charge in turn throughout his career. He shows 
elaborately that, under the circumstances, he could not have done 
otherwise ; that as a practical statesman but one course was to be 
taken if he would do his best for the interests of France. 

There is something edifying in the attitude of this hoary old 
sinner thus pleading his defense before the bar of history—or it 
would be edifying if the hypocrisy were not revolting. He admits 
that he was false in turn to every master he served ; he betrayed 
the Directory to Napoleon, betrayed Napoleon to the Bourbons, be- 
trayed the restored Bourbons, betrayed everybody until he had 
power to betray no longer. All this baseness he seeks to excuse by 
the plea that in his falseness to this or that master he was loyal to 
France, and had the true interests of his country at heart. It is not 
probable that mankind will be so easily deceived as he hoped. We 
shall not follow his tergiversations, referring the curious to Vol. II. 
of the Memoirs. 

It is worth while to note that Talleyrand attempts no defense 
against one charge made against him most frequently during his 
lifetime, that of venality. In his introduction Mr. Reid takes this 
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matter up, and discusses it with damaging results to the French 
statesman. During his lifetime Talleyrand never dared to confess 
or deny these charges, accompanied as they often were by most 
specific details as to dates and amounts paid him. Silence in such 
acase means confession. Silerice in the Memoirs is a double con- 
fession. Probably the old rascal would have said, with his usual 
calmness, if he had said anything, that he saw no harm, but much 
good, in being paid to act for the glory of France. 

The third volume, which apparently concludes the Memeirs, 
bringing them down to the year 1830, fully sustains the interest 
aroused by the preceding two. It covers the Congress of Vienna, 
the second restoration after the battle of Waterloo, and the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, by which Louis Philippe was placed upon the throne. 
Between the second and third parts an interval of more than twenty 
years exists. During this time Talleyrand was in private life, hav- 
ing retired from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs directly after the 
second restoration in consequence of the refusal of Louis XVIII. to 
be guided hy his advice. Talleyrand believed that the four Powers 
that had united to overthrow Napoleon were taking advantage of 
the situation to exact terms dishonorable and unjust to France. 
His advice was that the king should maintain a firm front, and re- 
fuse to grant much of what was demanded. It was his firm belief 
that this policy would succeed, and that it would command the 
lasting gratitude of Frenchmen, It was in the highest degree un- 
fortunate for the restored monarch that he should begin his second 
reign by convincing Frenchmen that he had betrayed his country 
to greedy foreigners as the price of obtaining his throne. It seems 
more than probable that Taileyrand’s view was correct. The Allies 
were shut up to the necessity of replacing Louis XVIII. upon the 
throne. He was the only alternative to Bonaparte, unless they 
were willing to see a republic again established in France. Had 
the king realized more clearly this necessity under which the Allies 
were placed, he would have had the courage to adopt Talley- 
rand’s policy. Within certain limits, and these not narrow, he 
might have compelled the Allies to do his bidding. Talleyrand 
undoubtedly consulted his own fame best by retiring when he did. 

When he returned to public life it was not to become Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, but to fill a position just then of still greater 
. importance, namely, that of Minister to England. When Louis 
Philippe became king, after the revolution which drove Charles X. 
from the throne, it was necessary above all things that his Govern- 
ment should have the cordial support of foreign powers. Talley- 
rand recognized the necessity of a new Government for France. 
Charles X., misled by bad advice, as well as by a fatal Bourbon: 
ignorance and stubbornness, had made himself an impossible ruler, 
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Those who understood the situation recognized the fact that it was 
no longer possible to save the principle of legitimacy, but the prin- 
ciple of monarchy was still salvable. Talleyrand was one of these 
Clear-eyed Frenchmen, and such a man as he was needed to make 
it clear to the conservative Government of England that Louis 
Philippe’s Government was the only one just then possible in 
France. This he undertook to do in the case of England, and his 
career as French Minister to Great Britain was a great social and 
diplomatic success. For the social success he was largely indebted 
to his niece, the Duchesse de Dino. To her social accomplishments 
not less than to his own diplomatic tact and subtlety was due the 
successful accomplishment of his mission. So entirely successful 
was this mission that up to the outbreak of the revolution which 
overthrew in his turn Louis Philippe, the best understanding pre- 
vailed between his Government and that of England. 

One of the remarkable things in this volume is the effort on 
the part of Talleyrand to defend himself from two grave charges 
brought against him by fellow-countrymen : the first accusing him 
of the principal part in the arrest and execution of the Duc 
d’Enghien ; the second being the charge that he attempted to pro- 
cure the assassination of Napoleon after his abdication and during 
his residence in the Isle of Elba. Talleyrand’s defense is peculiar. 
It consists in part of documents which show that he bore a very 
active part in all the preliminaries to the arrest of the Duc, though, 
of course, the latter’s trial and execution were outside of the domain 
of the Foreign Minister and within that of the Secretary of War. 
There is absolutely nothing in the documents he submits nor in 
his argument to disprove the charge. His final appeal to his 
‘‘ character and antecedents,’’ as placing him above such an odious 
and infamous accusation, is made with as much assurance as if his 
character and antecedents were of the most blameless description, 
instead of being, as all the world knows, of a kind to warrant man- 
kind in believing him capable of any and every infamy. If Talley- 
rand had been able to show that the execution of the Duc would 
in some way have been contrary to his interests at the time, or to 
what he supposed to be his interests, he would have convinced his 
readers that he was guiltless, and we fear that no other proof will 
have any weight. No one who has studied his career can have any 
doubt that he would have assasinated a score of princes if they stood 
between him and his advancement. 

The other accusation he attempts to waive aside as the wild 
words of a madman, but he has to admit that the man who claims 
to have been bribed by him had in his possession passports and 
other documents describing him as charged with a secret mission. 
His lame attempt to explain away this mission gives one the im- 
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pression that the charge is true. The most weighty argument 
against the charge that he can invent is that Napoleon, after his ab- 
dication, was ‘‘a fallen enemy whose existence was no longer dan- 
gerous,”’ and therefore there was no necessity for so odious a crime 
as his assassination. Prince Talleyrand presumes too much on the 
ignoarnce and credulity of his readers. The return of Napoleon 
from Elba and the Hundred Days show how little force there is in 
his statement that Napoleon at Elba was no longer dangerous. 
Even after Waterloo he was felt to be so dangerous, not only to 
France but to all Europe, that he was imprisoned and closely 
guarded until his death at St. Helena. To assassinate Napoleon at 
Elba would not have been the superfluous crime that Talleyrand 
represents it. 

In conclusion, one must say of the entire Memoirs that a con- 
tinual feeling of falsehood hangs over the work. It does not give 
us a picture of the true Talleyrand as he was known to his contem- 
poraries, still less as he was known to himself. It is, however, in- 
teresting, as showing us what kind of man Talleyrand would have 
liked the world to think him to be. 


HENRY C. VEDDER. 
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